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EDUCATORS 


OF 


VIRGINIA 


In this world which needs en- 
lightenment, Virginia is indeed 
fortunate to have its encompass- 
ing educational program and the 
capable men and women who ex- 
ecute it. We congratulate you on 
the quality of your leadership, 
and we will always endeavor to 
maintain a position in the com- 
munity and state which merits 


your continued patronage. 


THALHIMERS 


The Fashion Store of the South 
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This is MY Teacher! 


—and is she Pretty! Heck, NO. She’s Beautiful! My 
Teacher says “pretty is as pretty does’, but Boy, I’m 
telling you, she’s pretty whatever she does . . . even 
when she’s mad, her eyes shine like stars. 





My Teacher wears the swellest clothes. The kids say 
she must make a million dollars (cause everybody 
knows she’s the best teacher in the world) , but Mom 
says, No, she doesn’t think so. She says that my 
Teacher just buys her clothes where they don’t cost 
so much. One day the big girls asked her about it. 
This is what she said: 


“I think your clothes are lovely, Girls, just as your 
Mothers make them. But if you ever do go to Rich- 
mond and want to buy something especially pretty, 
that doesn’t cost so much, go where I go, go to 


Kaufman's! 


Fourth & Broad Streets Richmond, Va. 


T’S a mighty pleasant way to do 
your traveling . . . aboard a big, 
comfortable Greyhound Super-Coach. 
Your Thanksgiving trip . . . any trip 
. . seems shorter, gayer, in such con- 
genial surroundings, and there’s no 
doubt about your savings . . . they're 
BIG! Lower Greyhound fares are just 
about 14 the cost of driving a car... 
and you arrive where you're going 
rested and relaxed! It’s a carefree sight- 
seeing trip every mile of the way 
in a smooth-cruising Super-Coach! 


Home for Thanksgiving— 


or anywhere —at a grand saving! 





—— The I= 














GREYHOUND| ,,,, Coupon Brings You New Pictorial Booklet 


Let us mail you a good - natured pictorial book- 
let all about modern bustravel, “The New 
Super -Coach” (1, or facts about FLORIDA and 
the GULF COAST (, or CALIFORNIA and the 
WEST LD). (Check the one you want.) To get your 
free copy, mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel 
Bureau 442 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Name 





Address 


City 








ST-11VA 
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HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL 


Welcomes 


Virginia Education Association 
Annual Meeting November 19th-22d, 1940 


We are happy to have you with us again, and wish you 


a most successful convention. Our staff is at your command. 


RICHMOND HOTELS, INCORPORATED 
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TSA 


For flexibility, superb workmanship and 
supple comfort, British Walkers are first 
choice with American girls who walk 
gracefully through each college day. 


Black and brown bucko with Kiltie 
tongues and matching calf trims. 


Sizes 4 to 11—Widths AAAAA—C. 


$10.95 


LADIES’ SHOE LOUNGE—THIRD FLOOR 








to $42.50 


For your early morning needs nothing will 
take the place of A Tailored Felt with qual- 
ity and styling assured by our well-known 
labels. ... 
Jonquil Chapeaux Du Temps 
Fenwick Stetson 


Ladies Millinery—Third Floor 











GRACE AT SIXTH 


Coats and Suits... 
have been chosen with a most discerning eye. 


BD 
“hile 


Berry-Burk offers you 


an advance course in 


FASHION ECONOMICS 


Whether you’re just stopping over for the Convention or living here 
for good... 
woman, we think you'll agree with us that the greatest economy is 
to buy QUALITY. 
in fur trimmed coats... 
Quality of Ronley Fur Coats ... the superlative tailoring of Manley 
tailored by men for women. And dresses that 


whether you’re a teacher or a smart young business 


Here at Berry-Burk’s, we offer you only the finest 


TOWNLEY COATS .. . the Certified 


You'll like our informal atmosphere. You'll like our clothes. And 
you'll like the way we've kept the prices down! 


a 
v 
’ 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Gubolte 
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Wi Alen < Streaks 


‘THE SHOPPING CENTER” 


UR coats are cut to suit our cloth! And our cus- 

tomers, and the season, and the budget! You'll 

find us coated in Shagmore and Rothmoor and 
Needlepoint and Pacific woolens. In camel hair, in Harris 
tweed! Some functionally unfurred, some lush with Sil- 
ver fox, Mink, Persian lamb, Beaver, Kolinsky, Tipped 
skunk! In black, in brown, in sky’s-the-limit shades of 
deep red and blues and greens! We're be-coated in coats 
with glamour and beauty at ‘“The Shopping Center.” 


Fashions 
Second Floor 
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New Pathways in Science 


Seven new books—one for each of the first six grades, plus a 
primer for grade one—in a systematic program harmonizing 
with the latest thought in elementary science. Presenting basic 
working principles and emphasizing everyday implications, 
New Pathways in Science gives children the answers to their 

Bement many questions about the world around them. Interesting ac- 
tivities; meaningful pictures. 


Science for the Elementary-School Teacher 


Sound, practical information for today’s science teacher—includ- 


ing a statement of the philosophy of science in elementary edu- 
cation, a simple presentation of the broad field of science, abun- u 
dant suggestions for pupil activities, and a helpful classification 4 


of content materials. Fully illustrated. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Represented by Randolph Turner, 600 Somerset Lane, Richmond, Virginia 











Wieoresom CHeEw ING \JUM 


is good fun for everyone 





Everyone likes to chew something that 
tastes good. That’s why deliciously flavored 
Chewing Gum is so popular — it’s a natural 
pleasure that you don’t outgrow. 

For wholesome enjoyment, then, let young- 
sters chew gum...and make it a daily treat 
for yourself as well. 













4 Aids to Good Teeth: 


1. Proper Food, 2. Clean Teeth, 3. Dentist’s 
Care and 4. Plenty of Daily Chewing Exercise. 








There is a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 











University Research is the basis of our advertising. National Association of Chewing 


Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York. 
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When the Mists Had Cleared Away 


EVER has the world in its 

recorded history passed 

through so epochal a period 
as that which has transpired since 
the Munich Pact of September, 
1938. Truly the foundations of 
social order and justice and human 
rights have been rent asunder and 
the common people of the world 
have fallen among thieves. 


Prior to 1930, democracy had 
seemed to be in the ascendency. 
The common man seemed to be 
ready to reach out and grasp the 
thing for which he had been strug- 
gling since the beginning of time: 
the right to express himself, the 
right to enjoy the fruits of his own 
labors, the right to dream and to 
endeavor to achieve those dreams— 
and then came the great world de- 
pression and men sold their souls 
for a mess of pottage; they traded 
liberty and justice for bread and 
when the mists had cleared away, 
men found that the struggles and 
sacrifices that the common man had 
endured since the beginning of 
time had been swept into the dis- 
card and that once again he stood 
where he had stood 3,000 years 
ago, when, on the plains of Greece, 
the ideals of democracy first began 


JOSEPH E. HEALY, President 





Since 1939, Mr. Healy has been Super- 
intendent of the Virginia School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, Staunton 


to express themselves in tangible 
form. 

When the mists had 
away, it was found that four great 
empires of the world had declared 
for military totalitarianism which 
immediately began to express it- 
self. Japan reached out and grasped 
Manchuria, Italy conquered and 
appropriated Ethiopia, and Ger- 
many absorbed Austria. Then 
came Munich and it seemed that 


cleared 


the democracies of the world were 
about to call a halt to this whole- 
sale usurpation of human rights 
and properties. But it developed 
that the democracies were in no po- 
sition to take such a stand. They 
were not prepared for war. They 
had neither trained men, equip- 
ment, nor the moral courage for 
such a stand and little Czecho- 
Slovakia was offered as a living 
sacrifice to the God of Greed and 
human selfishness. 


What lesson can we of America 
learn from the above catastrophe? 
The answer is very clear. In order 
to meet the selfish demands of the 
totalitarian nations, we must look 
to our spiritual ramparts. It will 
not take us long to build the im- 
plements of war, but these imple- 
ments must be manned by a cour- 
ageous people, and courage can only 
come from the sincere conviction 
that the democratic way is the 
right way and that it is worth any 
sacrifice, however great that sacri- 
fice may be. Let us, teachers of 
America, dedicate ourselves to the 
objective of teaching the youth of 
America an abiding love for and 
faith in the principles of de- 
mocracy. 


Open Hearing On Retirement Bill 


N order to give the fullest pos- 

sible opportunity to all teachers 

and other interested persons to 
express their views in regard to a 
teachers’ retirement system, the Re- 
tirement Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association will 
hold open hearings during Conven- 
tion week according to the follow- 
ing schedule: 

Wednesday, November 20, 

11:00 A. M. to 12:00 M. 


Thursday, November 21, 4:30 
to 5:30 P. M. 

Friday, November 22, 5:00 to 
6:00 P. M. 

All meetings will be held 
in the Hotel Richmond Chat- 
terbox. 

To assure adequate representa- 
tion of every section of the State, 
the Executive Committee author- 
ized the enlargement of the Retire- 
ment Committee by the appoint- 


ment of an additional representa- 
tive from each district of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. 

All who desire information in 
regard to the proposed retirement 
bill, or who wish to suggest 
changes in it, are urged to attend 
the hearings at the Hotel Rich- 
mond. This is a democratic meth- 
od for determining a course of ac- 
tion which will be entitled to the 
full support of a united profession. 
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Capital Comment 


BELMONT FARLEY, National Education Association 


Teachers and Social Security 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, of 
New York, introduced, in August, 
1940, S.4269, which would in- 
clude teachers and other state and 
local public employees under re- 
tirement provisions of the Social 
Security Act. Hearings on the bill 
will be held after elections—some- 
time in December or January. 


Federal Aid 

The President of the United 
States on October 9 signed a sup- 
plemental appropriations bill 
which included $60,500,000 for 
educational purposes as follows: 
(1) vocational training for na- 
tional defense; (2) training engi- 
neers in colleges and universities; 
(3) training of rural and non- 
rural youth for national defense; 
(4) training for NYA youth: (5) 
funds to meet equipment needs. 

Especially noteworthy is the 
move toward equalizing opportu- 
nities for rural youth, whose edu- 
cation in mechanical occupations 
common to the farm and basic to 
defense industry needs is subsidized 
by an ear-marked sum of this ap- 
propriation. The sum so ear- 
marked for this purpose is $10.- 
000,000. 


The Schwert Bill 

Upon request of the American 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, a de- 
partment of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Congressman 
Schwert, of New York, introduced 
H.R. 10606, a bill ‘“‘to promote 
national preparedness and the na- 
tional welfare through appropria- 
tion of funds to assist the several 
States and Territories in making 
adequate provisions for health edu- 
cation, physical education, and rec- 
reation in schools and school 
camps.” 

The bill would provide: (a) a 
continuous school health service 





(not including medcial and dental 
treatment); (b) health supervision 
to insure safe and sanitary school 
conditions and processes for health- 
ful living; (c) for all pupils, in- 
struction in health and safety; (d) 
preventive and developmental pro- 
grams of physical activity; (e) 
adequate daily instructional and 
laboratory periods for all pupils to 
develop physical fitness; (f) ade- 
quate pupil records and evaluation 
procedures; (g) recreation, includ- 
ing provision to serve needs of 
children, youth and adults. 

For the foregoing purposes, the 
sum of $50,000,000 is asked for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941. For the purpose of provid- 
ing funds for development of edu- 
cational camps, an additional sum 
of $50,000,000 is asked for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. 
According to the terms of the bill, 
the sums appropriated would be 
annually progressive to June 30, 
1946, when a total of $200,000,- 
000 would be appropriated an- 
nually for all the above purposes 


Schools Safe, Says Roosevelt 

Declaring that America’s ideal 
of freedom of education should be 
maintained, President Roosevelt in 
an address dedicating the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt High School at Hyde 
Park, New York, said: 

‘In these schools and in other 
American schools, the children of 
today and of future generations 
will be taught, without censorship 
or restriction, the facts of current 
history and the whole context of 
current knowledge. 

‘“Their textbooks will not be 
burned by a dictator who disagrees 
with them; their teachers will not 
be banished by a ruler whom they 
have offended; their schools will 
not be closed if they teach unpalat- 
able truths, and their daily instruc- 
tion will not be governed by the 


decrees of any central bureau of 
propaganda.”’ 


Inter-American Relations 
The United States Department 
of State announces that under the 
terms of the Convention for the 
Promotion of Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations the United States 
has now arranged exchanges of stu- 
dents and professors with nine of 
the American republics. Ten grad- 
uate students and three professors 
from the United States have been 
invited to study and teach in other 
American countries. Plans for these 
exchanges have been worked out 
jointly by the Department of State 
and the U. S. Office of Education. 
Arrangements have been made be- 
tween the United States and the 
Governments of Chile, Costa Rica, 
the Dominican Repubilc, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay and Venezuela. The 
Governments of Brazil and Peru 
are expected to undertake similar 
arrangements in the near future. 


Learning the Ways of 
Democracy 

The Educational Policies Com- 
mission, on September 29, 30 and 
October 1, held a meeting at the 
NEA headquarters and released its 
latest publication entitled ‘‘Learn- 
ing the Ways of Democracy.”’ This 
486-page book was prepared by a 
staff of six experts in the social sci- 
ences who investigated and de- 
scribed superior practices in teach- 
ing citizenship in 90 schools in 55 
communities. It is expected that 
this publication will aid substanti- 
ally in enriching the social science 
courses in the schools of the nation. 


Defense Training 

Vocational schools of 472 cities 
enrolled 107,757 persons in de- 
fense training during July and 
August, according to reports of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 
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Education Must Help Solve 
the South’s Economic Ills 


PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Chairman, Georgia’s 10-Year Campaign 


T is startling to have the chief 
] executive of a nation point out 

one section of his country and 
say concerning it, ‘‘Here we find a 
concentration of poverty, ignor- 
ance, and inefficiency.’’ But this, 
in effect, is exactly what President 
Roosevelt did two years ago at a 
press conference, when he said, 
“The South is the Nation’s No. 1 
Problem Area’’. 

The citizens of the South, gen- 
erally speaking, may take one of 
three positions concerning the re- 
mark. They may ignore it; resent 
it; or do something about it. 
Teachers do not have this freedom 
of choice. By the very nature of 
their vocation they are pledged to 
work in the interests of public 
welfare. And all teachers of the 
South, as a consequence, should 
feel an obligation to try to better 
the conditions of the people in the 
communities where they are em- 
ployed so that no President, or 
other official, at any future time 
may be justified in making such an 
invidious comparison. 


Governors Sponsor Develop- 
ment Campaign 

The Southern Governors’ Con- 
ference—composed of the Gover- 
nors of eleven southern states—is 
sponsoring a 10-Year Develop- 
ment Campaign. It is hoped that 
through this effort the years from 
1940 to 1950 may be made an 
outstanding “‘Decade of Progress”’ 
for the South. 

As a guide to the activities upon 
which attention should be centered 
in the Campaign, the following 
‘Roads to Progress’’ have been 
adopted: 


Ten Roads to Progress 
Balance money crops (includ- 


A Challenge to Teachers to Enlist in 


the Decade of Progress Campaign 


Sponsored by Southern Covernors 


ing forestry) with food, feed, 
and fertility crops. 

2. Balance crops with livestock, 
consistent with sound land 
use. 

3. Balance farms with factories. 

4. Balance scientific production 
of high-quality products with 
scientific marketing, including 
grading, processing, packing, 
and adequate transportation 
without unreasonable trade 
barriers. 

5. Utilize and develop all natu 
ral resources in keeping with 
wise conservation policies. 

6. Provide adequate educational 
opportunities and library fa- 
cilities at all levels, and insti- 
tute educational programs de- 
signed to aid in solving the 
persistent problems of our 
people. 

Encourage thrift, home own- 

ership, and local investment. 

8. Beautify homes, communities, 
highways, and public grounds, 
parks, and playgrounds. 

9. Raise present average living 
standards by improved hous- 
ing facilities, health condi- 
tions, and other essentials of 
human welfare. 

10. Balance economic gains with 
gains in culture and moral 
values. ~ 

These ten ‘‘roads’’ point the 
way toward progress in the South. 

They embody the major problems 

of the region. Activities must be 

concentrated upon these lines of ef- 
fort if social and economic condi- 
tions are improved in this section. 


Education’s Contribution 

What contribution can the 
schools make toward solving the 
economic and social problems of 
the South? 


To answer this question let us 
again turn to the ten roads to prog 
ress. They were formulated to 
guide our thinking. 

Consider, for example, the first 
—'‘balancing cash crops with food, 
feed, and fertility crops.’ Every 
teacher can help in making the 
South self-sustaining in food pro 
duction; especially those teachers 
who have farm boys and girls in 
their classes. 

We all know that while pre- 
dominantly agricultural, the South 
does not feed itself. 

The first step in supplying any 
need is to know what it is. Every 
farm family should know definite- 
ly what its food needs are. These 
may be easily calculated for a fam- 
ily of any size by using a standard 
food budget, which may be ob- 
tained from any college of agricul- 
ture. 

What a fine thing it would be if 
every rural school made a food 
budget calculation for every family 
in the district served! Of course. 
this would be just the first step, but 
a very important one. Next, cal- 
culations should be made to de- 
termine how these food require- 
ments could be produced. (We 
need more such practical arith- 
metic). Then, perhaps, a ‘‘forum”’ 
for parents could be held at which 
the food production problems 
could be discussed. And finally, 
each year those families making the 
greatest progress toward self-suffi- 
ciency (or any other goal) could 
be recognized and honored for 
their achievements. Such a plan 
would provide real problem-solving 
education; and, after all, that’s 
what education is for, is it not? 

The illustration concerning food 
production is merely an example. 
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From the 10 ‘‘roads to progress’’ 
dozens of other educational prob- 
lems may be selected. 

Of course, No. 6 in the “Roads 
to Progress’’ was designed as the 
one upon which teachers would 
concentrate attention — provide 
adequate education opportunities 
and library facilities at all levels, 
and institute educational programs 
designed to aid in soluing the per- 
sistent problems of our people. 

Without special consideration of 
library facilities, this objective is 
divided into two parts: (1) pro- 
viding adequate educational oppor- 
tunities and facilities at all levels, 
and (2) instituting programs of 
study designed to aid in solving 
the persistent problems of our 
people. 

There may be little that an in- 
dividual teacher can do about ''pro- 
viding adequate facilities’, but 
every teacher and every school can 
develop courses of study designed 
to solve the problems of our people 

What are the persistent problems 
of the people of the South? 

Most important, of course, is 
the problem of earning a living. 
Our people earn less, on the aver- 
age, than those in other sections. 
This is Educational Problem No. | 
for the South. 


Does this mean that all teachers 
should become ‘‘vocational’’ and 
deal solely with training for work? 

Not at all. Vocational educa- 
tion should be expanded and a 
complete occupational guidance 
service should be provided for 
every school system. We have had 
less such instruction than other 
parts of the country. But the prob- 
lem is broader than that. 


It deals with all aspects of the 
relationships of people with the 
natural resources of the section 
where they live. Appreciation and 
attitudes in the South today may 
be more important than vocational 
training. Let me give an example 
—among the natural resources of 
the Southeast forests rank very 
high, yet our people “‘burn the 
woods” year after year. Not polic- 
ing or technical knowledge on the 
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part of a few persons will alter this 
condition; it can only be corrected 
through the development of appre- 
ciation and the creation of new at- 
titudes on the part of the masses. 
These desirable personal attributes 
can be developed by teachers in the 
common schools. And the approach 
must be made low enough in the 
grades to reach the masses of the 
people. 

The proposed emphasis upon oc- 
cupations, guidance, and natural 
resources suggested by the 10-Year 
Campaign for the South has the 
endorsement of the highest educa- 
tional authorities in the nation. It 
may be found in the report of the 
Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion (See: The Purposes of Educa- 
tron in American Democracy, pub- 
lished by the N. E. A., Washing- 
ton, D. C.). It is reflected in the 
publications of the Office of Edu- 
cation (See the two new bulletins 
dealing with Conservation Educa- 
tion, and Guidance Programs for 
Rural High Schools) . 


Suggested Emphasis in 
Education 

There is so much service re- 
quired in the South which can be 
rendered only by the _ public 
schools! Certainly the points be- 
low are worthy of special atten- 
tion: 

1. Attendance. Get all chil- 
dren of school age in school, 
with the aid of officers of the 
law if necessary, and encour- 
age regular attendance. 

-Hold monthly fo- 
rums of school patrons to dis- 


2. Forums. 


cuss ways and means of im- 
proving the local community 
and the economic welfare of 
its citizens. 


we 


— Help 


make the community and 


Living-at-Home. 


state more nearly self-sustain- 
ing by encouraging food pro- 
duction and processing in 
rural communities, and in- 
creased purchases of locally- 
grown products in cities. 

4. Agriculture and Homemak- 
ing.—Teach elementary agri- 









culture and homemaking to 
all pupils, rural and urban, so 
that they may better under- 
stand the economy of the 
South and the need for ad- 
justments. 

Health and Recreatton.—Rec- 
ognize health as the basis of 


JI 


personal achievement and im- 
prove it in every way pos- 
sible. 

6. Natural Resources.—Promote 
more efficient stewardship of 
our natural resources, through 
organized instruction, so that 
they may be more wisely 
used, developed, and con- 

served. 
Beautificattion.—Make 
local community more beauti- 
ful and attractive by land- 
scaping homes, _ school 
grounds, public property, and 
highways. 

8. Occupational Guidance.—As- 
sist pupils in understanding 
the world of work by con- 
ducting classes in “‘Occupa- 


every 


and initiating a com- 
plete guidance program, as 
outlined in Bulletin 203 of 
the Office of Education. 


9. Vocational Education.—Pro- 


tions” 


vide for more adequate and 

complete opportunities for 
earn-a-living education. 

10. Progress.—Publicly recognize 
and reward the achievements 
of pupils and patrons who, 
by solving their own prob- 
lems and helping others, aid 
in the progress of the South. 

Many desirable items 
might be added to this list. But 
incomplete and unsatisfactory as it 


other 


may be, if all the schools of the 
South would, for the next ten 
years, concentrate attention upon 
activities designed to emphasize 
these objectives—or better yet, a 
list developed by the teachers of 
each school system—the years be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 would see 
the greatest Decade of Progress the 
South has ever enjoyed, and this 
region might become known as the 
Nation’s No. | Area of Oppor- 


tunity. 
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The Superintendent Looks 
at the Modern School 


FORBES H. NORRIS 


Assistant Superintendent, Richmond 


ROM the standpoint of mean- 

ings, the term, ‘“‘modern 

school’’, seems more appro- 
priate than ‘‘progressive.’’ A mean- 
ing for progressive is improving or 
tending to improve: and modern 
may mean pertaining to the pres- 
Of course, we all hope that 
we are improving, but that is a de- 
batable thing and sometimes it 
takes a long period of time really to 
determine that. On the other hand 
the efficient school must be fully 
alive to the present, live in it, be 
guided by it, and keep for its as- 
surance the belief that ‘“‘he who 
lives best and most fully in the 
present is the one best fitted to carry 
on in the future.’’ It is well to bear 
in mind that an adequate present 
implies a preparation for the fu- 
ture, as well as a foundation from 
the past. 


ent. 


At least three things should be 
borne in mind by the superintend- 
ent as he observes and studies the 
modern school: 

1. The school is only one of the 
educational forces in the life of 
the child. In some cases our 
educational agencies are seeing 
their efforts nullified or out- 
done by agencies whose chief 
purposes are not educational. 
Therefore, the teacher cannot 
be blamed for all the bad, nor 
can she be given credit for all 
the good. 

2. At best the school will have a 
certain amount of artificiality 
in it. This is not as bad as 
some seem to think, for all of 
us face that everyday in the 
strangeness or newness of the 
day's work. When with people 
or things not well known to 
us, each of us is inclined to put 
up a ‘false front,”’ to put “‘our 
best foot forward,’’ or to be a 
little different. 

3. ‘There are certain administra- 


A fresh approach to the characteristics 


of good teaching. 


tive problems and conditions 
affecting the learning situation 
and which are beyond the 
teacher's control. The teaching 
materials and supplies and 
books may not be adequate be- 
cause the administrator did not 
or could not furnish them. 

In looking at a modern school, 
or one pertaining to the present, the 
first unit to be observed is a group 
of pupils with their teacher, or the 
classroom. To my mind there are 
several things which should char- 
acterize it. For want of a better 
word I shall call them senses. 
These are not listed in order of im- 
portance because each one is vital. 
I have not listed all of them, and 
undoubtedly there is considerable 
overlapping. 

Il. A Sense of Direction. Is 
there a conscious purpose or aim 
back of the work being done, or is 
it a kind of hurly-burly which is 
amusing and interesting perhaps 
but whose results are vague and 
meaningless’? I have been in some 
rooms that were very attractive and 
interesting to visit if I wanted to 
be entertained, but on leaving | 
was in doubt as to just where they 
were going or what they were try- 
ing to do. A superintendent, after 
visiting a school and being very 
much interested in what he saw, 
said to the principal, ‘I have been 
very much interested in what I have 
seen. Everyone seems busy and in- 
terested, but I must say that I can- 
not see just what you are trying to 
do.” 

In directing the work of the 
school, the teacher must assume her 
full share of responsibility. She 
has been entrusted with a group of 
children for whose educational 
growth and development she is re- 
sponsible. I do not wish to mini- 
mize the possibilities for the en- 
richment and the development of 


interests which lie within the chil- 
dren, but the child’s maturity and 
judgment are in the process of de- 
velopment and cannot be relied 
upon too extensively. The assign- 
ment of definite tasks is still a very 
important task in this sense of di- 
rection. The waste of talents and 
resources is always inexcusable, and 
that teacher who goes blithely to 
school with no idea or plans for the 
day's work, expecting the whole or 
major scheme of things to be sug- 
gested by the children, is guilty of 
waste and a lack of professional 
Vision. 

The good teacher is chiefly a 
technical, not a vocational, worker. 
The principal distinction between 
these two is the knowledge back of 
the art. The vocationally trained 
person knows how to do a thing, 
and he may know the reasons for 
doing it. The technically trained 
person not only knows how to do 
the task but also knows the reasons 
and bases for so doing it. It is with 
the teacher. She not only should 
know the direction in which the 
work should go but the reasons and 
bases for the direction. 

II. A Sense of Interest and 
Achievement. 
gether for the one is necessary to 
the other. Without interest, real 
achievement is difficult to attain, 
and without achievement, interest 
lags and becomes superficial. Most 
children, as well as adults, like to 
feel that they are accomplishing 
something, going somewhere, mas- 
tering a task, and the more concrete 
and tangible this feeling is the more 
conducive to the pupils’ growth 
and development is the program. 
Whether it be a youngster starting 
on his first book or a sixth grader 
wrestling with a problem in arith- 
metic, this second sense is necessary. 

Merely being busy is not enough, 
and merely doing what the teacher 


These two go to- 
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asks is not enough. Achievement is 
more than complying with some- 
thing from without; it must carry 
with it a knowledge and satisfac- 
tion within. After all, I am the 
one who knows when I have really 
conquered a job, and experienced 
the feeling of success and increased 
power and confidence that comes 
from such an experience. 

III. A Sense of Ownership and 
of Belonging on the Part of All. 
This is characterized by a desire to 
share and by a feeling of responsi- 
bility for the room and school. It 
cannot be described as a family or 
clan spirit, but it is something like 
it. 


In some rooms murals are 
painted depicting scenes or series of 
events, but how differently this ac- 
tivity can be handled. In one room 
nearly every child, or all, will have 
had a hand in it before it is com- 
pleted; in another, the two or three 
most talented do it all. Sometimes 
we get so interested in individualiz- 
ing our work that we deprive pu- 
pils of the pleasure of sharing their 
work together. As the pendulum 
swings away from the mass type of 
education, we are in danger of hav- 
ing rooms of innumerable individ- 
uals. It is necessary to keep the best 
of group living along with the 
strong points of individual differ- 
ences. 

Little points of pride in bring- 
ing things to school, in decorating 
the room, in helping a fellow pupil, 
in maintaining courteous behavior 
—all are signs of this sense of 
ownership. 

IV. A Sense of Well-Being. 
I might have called this a sense of 
pleasure or happiness, but well- 
being is far more comprehensive. 
It is not enough for a teacher to say 
that her pupils are happy. They 
must enjoy, appreciate, and like 
being in the room for the same rea- 
son the three disciples had on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, ‘‘It is 
good for us to be here.’ Having 
pleasure or being happy can be 
somewhat superficial or shallow in 
meaning. Certainly there will be 
moments or periods in a room 
when the pupils will be ‘under 


pressure,” when they face hard 
tasks, when the work may be tedi- 
ous or disagreeable. But such 
times will be merged into the gen- 
eral feeling of well-being that per- 
vades the room. They are getting 
things done, they see where they 
are going, how they are improving, 
and that creates a feeling of satisfac- 
tion. 

V. A Sense of Kindness and 
Respect. How do the children 
treat each other? Visitors? How 
do they act toward the teacher? Are 
they friendly, cooperative, and con- 
siderate? Or is there an attitude of 
“smartness,” or of talkativeness 
that seeks to hide any _ short- 
comings? In a superintendent’s fre- 
quent and varied visits to class- 
rooms, he gets many impressions. 
In some rooms he immediately no- 
tices an attitude of cordiality and 
friendliness on the part of all; two 
or three pupils go immediately in 
search of a chair; others are ready 
to show him or tell him about their 
work. He is made welcome by both 
teacher and children. 


In other rooms, stares, impu- 
dent as well as curious, greet him; 
the work immediately comes to a 
standstill; some giggling and whis- 
pering break out, and the general 
attitude is the exact opposite of 
being made welcome, of being in- 
terested in work and in telling 
others, and in pride in their room. 
As the visitor leaves the room, he 
senses a feeling on the part of teach- 
er and pupils that they are glad he 
is gone, and for their good they 
should know also that “‘he’s glad 
he’s gone.”’ 

VI. A Sense of Discovery and 
Inquiry. It is hard to describe just 
what is meant by this. It is a little 
different thing from interest though 
interest is an integral part. It may 
be applied to a zest or eagerness on 
the part of pupils who have learned 
something new; it may be the ela- 
tion of a pupil upon whom has 
just dawned the solution of a hard 
problem; or it may be the pride of 
the teacher upon helping some pu- 
pil discover that he has a special 
talent. A few years ago there was 
enrolled in one of our junior high 


schools an overage, retarded gir) 
from an elementary school. She 
did not like school; she seemed to 
have no special ability of any kind, 
and had little pride in herself or 
the school. But someone discovered 
she had musical talent, and in a 
few months a transformation had 
been achieved. Playing the cello in 
the school orchestra was a matter 
of a few months and a new girl 
was found. The whole school, as 
well as the girl, was elated at the 
discovery that had been made. 

The superintendent likes to see 
some discovery manifested in every 
room in the way of talent, achieve- 
ment, new sources of information, 
or new uses of materials. This 
sense is found only in those classes 
where the teacher has a keen appre- 
ciation and understanding of her 
role as teacher and of the possibili- 
ties and potentialities hidden in 
each child. 


VII. A Sense of Order and 
Beauty. Education thrives best in 
orderly surroundings. A love for 
beauty is taught best in beautiful 
surroundings. If order is ‘‘Heaven’s 
first law’’ and beauty gives the en- 
richment of life that all need, then 
certainly our schoolrooms should 
be characterized by order and 
beauty. Let us think of order as 
opposed to chaos; a reasonable dis- 
cipline as opposed to license; con- 
fusion with a purpose as opposed 
to noisy, busy work; an orderly 
arrangement of materials, supplies, 
and pupils’ work in contrast to in- 
discriminate wall-posting, piled up 
supplies, and pupils’ as well as 
teachers’ desks that resemble 
Huckleberry Finn’s pockets; a place 
where pupils must complete jobs 
started and to the best of their abil- 
ity in contrast to one cluttered up 
with neglected tasks. 


A well-planned daily schedule in 
harmony with school rules and 
routine is a necessary part of the 
educational program of every child. 
Well-ordered and _ well-planned 
routine are not only time-savers 
but habit-builders as well. 

VIII. A Sense of Balance. 
The child's life is many sided. His 
school and school program should 
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take this into account. He has 
physical, mental, social, emotional, 
and aesthetic needs. Does the school 
day and the school program so ap- 
portion the time that these needs 
are cared for? 

All these cannot be cared for in 
the classroom by the teacher. It 
implies or includes the total school 
program and brings in superintend- 
ent, principal, doctor, special teach- 
er and hygienist. 


The teacher can systematize and 
properly distribute time for the dif- 
ferent class activities. She is not 
caring for physical needs, particu- 
larly, by having her pupils out on 
the playground twenty minutes 
longer. Nor is she keeping a bal- 
anced program by spending whole 
days on art appreciation, and then 
suddenly giving all the time to in- 
struction in arithmetic. Systematic, 
not chaotic, living and learning are 
primary needs today. 


If the superintendent, in looking 
at the modern school, expects to 
find these senses, he must look still 
deeper for the necessary founda- 
tion. On what bases do these 
criteria rest? 

1. On a Wholesome Teacher- 
Learner Relationship. This is 
the key to all education today. 
If this relationship is right, the 
learner will be greatly bene- 
fited regardless of the school or- 
ganization or the “‘office cur- 
riculum.”’ The truly great 
teacher is a friend, leader, and 
guide. She sets the pace or 
acts as the pattern in appear- 
ance, health, attitude toward 
others, in work done, in plan- 
ning. 

2. Teacher-Supervisor - Admin- 
istrator Relationship. Are 
these well-balanced people 
working together in a spirit of 
friendliness and helpfulness? 
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Do they view the instructional 
program and its results coop- 
eratively and impersonally? 


3. The School Program. Is it an 
outgrowth of the needs and 
problems arising in the class- 
room? Are the rules and rou- 
tine planned for the welfare of 
all? Is due account taken of all 
phases of child life? Are mate- 
rials and equipment adequate? 


In her desire to do a good job 
of meeting the traditional demands 
on the school and of keeping up-to- 
date, the conscientious teacher feels 
bewildered and confused. Natural- 
ly, she looks to her superintendent 
for leadership and guidance. The 
public and the teaching staff have 
every right to know the criteria by 
which he evaluates the work in the 
classroom. He cannot avoid the re- 
sponsibility of stating his position 
and views clearly and emphatically. 


“Lollypop Learning” } Re-examined 


MARGIE W. ROBERTSON 


Virginia High School, Bristol 


AST winter I was attracted 

by an article in The Saturday 

Evening Post called ‘‘Lolly- 
pops vs. Learning.’’ I wish to chal- 
lenge the statement in that article 
that the child does everything but 
study. This challenge is by pre- 
senting a sketch of the work done 
from September through May, 
1940, by eighth grade children in a 
combination class of English and 
Social Science. 

My first unit was built around 
the eighth grade social problem as 
suggested in the core curriculum: 
The Effect of Invention and Dis- 
covery on Man’s Conquest of Dis- 
ease. The pupils investigated medi- 
cine and its progress through The 
Readers Digest, Time, Life, insur- 
ance pamphlets, books on science, 
interviews with doctors, visits to 
hospitals and health departments, 
biographies and newspapers. Some 
worked on the subject from a sci- 
entific viewpoint and some from a 





Enthusiastic interest wisely directed results 
in growth in many directions. 


historical viewpoint, and some 
studied the development of social- 
ized medicine. I was deluged with 
material and information. My pu- 
pils discovered my ignorance and 
delighted in enlightening me. They 
were organized into a club and club 
programs became so lengthy that 
one was not finished before it was 
time for another. 

I was compelled to spend far 
more time checking papers at night 
than I formerly spent, but I found 
them interesting. Sulphanilimide, 
nicotinic acid, sulphapyridine, liver 
extract, the iron lung, and the al- 
most miraculous cures effected at 
the clinics of great hospitals held 
me spellbound till ten and eleven 
o'clock on many a night through 
September and October. I did not 
worry about the results of these 
late hours on my health because I 
had become confident that all dis- 
eases could be cured. After I 
checked those papers by underscor- 





ing all poor sentences, all misspelled 
words, and all errors in punctua- 
tion, I returned each paper to its 
owner. Those papers were not spe- 
cific assignments; they were written 
reports of things investigated and 
explained on club programs. Somé 
of them were debates. We debated 
and then we went into an open 
forum on the two following sub- 
jects: Resolved, That Private Prac- 
tice in Medicine Is More Beneficial 
to Society than Socialized Medt- 
cine; and, Resolved, That Congress 
Should Pass the Wagner Health 
Bill. 

Our next step was to divide into 
groups and collect all this informa- 
tion into booklets. The pupils 
formed their own groups and spent 
quite a while in November rewrit 
ing and correcting errors on papers 
in order that the books might be 
perfect. ‘he books were completed 
about the middle of November and 
were original, to say the least. The 
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three outstanding ones were: “‘Cer- 
tified Facts on Health’, “The 
March of Time’’, and “‘The Three 
Writers’. These books contained 
discussions of governmental regu- 
lations, such as, The Pure Food 
and Drug Acts, Child Labor Laws, 
and laws protecting industrial 
workers. Also, there were discus- 
sions of great scientists and their 
accomplishments in the past and 
present, reviews of biographies of 
Madame Curie, Pasteur, Helen Kel- 
ler, Florence Nightingale, Clara 
Barton, and others. 

Now, I wish to show how we 
studied English. I believe that 
English comprises three definite 
fields: composition, oral and writ- 
ten, grammar, and literature. [| 
have told you that my pupils wrote 
many compositions and I have told 
you why and how they did it. 
Next I wish to show you how | 
taught them grammar as_ they 
taught themselves science. “They 
developed the desire to speak cor- 
rectly and to write correctly; they 
developed an appreciation of good 
workmanship. They began to set 
up standards themselves and in so 
doing they became creative: they 
did not wait for me to tell them 
what to do. 

For grammar drills, I selected 
sentences from their papers that 
had been underscored as “‘poor’’. 
At first I had them put these on 
the board or take them down on 
tests and rewrite them correctly. 
Many were the times that I heard 
“IT know where that one came 
from."’ These sentence errors were 
sometimes due to ignorance of 
grammar rules, and sometimes to 
carelessness. At any rate, it was not 
long before the class became con- 
scious of the nature of the error 
and then of their own individual 
needs. Some recognized the need 
of doing their work more carefully 
and almost all of them recognized 
their need to study grammar. | hey 
learned first that a sentence must 
express a complete thought. We 
had lots of drill with good sen- 
tences, poor sentences, phrases and 
dependent clauses, all jumbled up 
together, all taken from their com- 
positions and punctuated as sen- 


tences. Thus they began to under- 
stand the sentence. 

After spending a good deal of 
time on composition and grammar, 
we began to take up sentence errors 
and about this time I introduced 
Unit II. As it was nearing the 
Christmas season there were nu- 
merous requests to do some Christ- 
mas reading so Unit II considered 
the question, What Does Christ- 
mas Mean To Me? All books and 
magazines on Unit I were returned 
to the central library and to their 
owners, and a homeroom library of 
Christmas literature was built up. 

When our library was equipped 
to supply a book to each student 
we began to tabulate the books into 
a bibliography of Christmas read- 
ing. Again enthusiasm ran high in 
planning programs, and groups 
were formed for Christmas books. 
There was only one open forum on 
this unit: Resolved that Bristol 
Should Continue Its Christmas 
Jubilee Celebration. For this, the 
pupils were pretty well divided, 
pro and con. The Chamber of 
Commerce and the city merchants, 
who sponsor this local celebration, 
furnished most of the information 
much 
shown that the class decided to 
challenge the 9th grade on this sub- 
ject and gave that grade the privi- 
lege of selecting the side it wished 
to defend. ‘The sophomores ac- 
cepted the challenge and the school 
principal granted permission for 
the debate to be held in an as- 
sembly. Ihe whole school was in- 
vited to join in the open forum at 
the conclusion of the debate. With 
the entire audience as judges, the 
eighth graders, arguing for the neg- 
ative, won the debate. 

On this unit, I feel that an ap- 
preciation of literature was devel- 
oped to a certain degree. [he most 
popular books were the usual 
Christmas stories: Dicken’s Christ- 
mas Carol, Wiggin's Birds Christ- 
mas Carol, and Van Dyke's The 
Other Wise Man. Reference books 
such as Gale's Christmas, and 1001 
Facts and Fanctes about Christmas 
were read with enjoyment. Christ- 
mas poetry was read aloud on club 
programs, and read with feeling. 


needed. So interest was 


Some very lovely original poems 
were written and bound into a 
booklet. Book reviews and read- 
ings became so plentiful that it be- 
came necessary to concentrate on 
condensing book reviews; out of 
this, I think they taught themselves 
how to cover a book in an interest- 
ing but condensed fashion. It was 
most interesting to observe many 
of the masculine sex reading aloud 
poems just because they wanted to. 
Moore's A Visit from St. Nicholas 
was read many times, and always 
it received the attention of the 
group. 

Not as much time was given to 
grammar drills on this unit as on 
the first one because the programs 
were elaborate and more 
colorful, with the age-old Christ- 
mas spirit burning in the hearts and 
souls of each child. Somehow 
grammar drill just did not seem ap- 
propriate, so we strove to make 
each program participant aware of 
the beauty of the occasion. While 
sentences used in oral and written 
composition on this unit were not 
always perfect, at least the pupils 
showed a very conscious effort to- 
ward improvement. Today I can 
truthfully say that these students 
are all speech conscious and striving 
to correct errors. They sincerely 
asked for more grammar, and in 
their notebooks they had one sec- 
tion called ‘‘Needs’’ which carried 
more items than any other divi- 
sion: “Ilo improve in my gram- 
mar.” 

At this point I think it wise to 
interrupt myself to discuss the 
spelling need. My pupils did not 
know how to spell and had a sec- 
tion in their notebooks called 
“Corrected Spelling’’ which was 
quite full in most instances. When 
a paper was returned to them with 
a word underscored they flew to the 
dictionary. | could not teach spell- 
ing from a book; it would not 
meet the needs of the poor spellers 
of the eighth grade sections. The 
most | did toward teaching spelling 
was to instill in the pupils a desire 
to spell correctly. I tried to teach 
them to recognize word syllables 
because often words had to be di- 
vided, and, above all. I taught them 
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to use the dictionary for spelling. 
Frequently I had written spelling 
drills with words selected from 
papers. It was amazing to find 
that most of the misspelled words 
were the simple ones. The follow- 
ing gave most trouble: 


since an very right 
separate and through cold 
disease to thought coal 
their too though hole 
there two think whole 
or college thing 

are families write 


Of course, plurals and posses- 
sives and capitals were ‘‘bugbears’’. 
The most that I can say for the re- 
sults in spelling is that whenever a 
paper was returned I usually was 
given a voluntary report on how 
many misspelled words it contained 
and on many occasions, | had the 
privilege of extending congratula- 
tions for improvements made. 

Christmas came, and at the end 
of the holidays, I was indeed grati- 
fied to learn that many of the class 
had received as gifts from their 
parents some of the lovely books 
read on the Christmas unit. Many 
even reported that they had read 
those same books during the holli- 
days. 

Unit III developed around the 
core curriculum social problem: 
How Have Invention and Discov- 
ery Made Food and Shelter More 
Available? The European War 
was a wonderful subject for intro- 
ducing this unit. I asked if they 
thought America should enter the 
war, and at once they were off. Our 
first club program was a debate fol- 
lowed by an open forum on this 
subject. It was a most heated and 
interesting discussion. Current 
magazines and newspapers were the 
references used. Pierre Van Paassen 
argued that Hitler could conquer 
America and General Hugh John- 
son argued that he could not, so 
both the negative and affirmative 
quoted these two able commenta- 
tors. The question of trade agree- 
ments was ‘‘front page’’ news and 
should America adopt a policy of 
isolation became another subject 
for discussion. At last we worked 
up to the rather hypothetical ques- 
tion “‘Is America Capable of Pro- 
viding Food and Shelter to All 
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Americans without the Aid of any 


Foreign Country?’ About this 
time Dr. Fred Helsabeck paid us a 
visit. I believe that this subject 
being discussed in an eighth grade 
somewhat amazed him. The teach- 
er was positively on the sidelines. 

I had to do less work on this 
unit than on any and I believe the 
results were greater. I introduced 
geographical studies and studies in 
history relative to the subject but 
I found that the vast supply of ref- 
erences used came largely through 
student research. Letters were writ- 
ten to the Department of Com- 
merce and to various other depart- 
ments of the government in Wash- 
ington. This unit can be improved 
because far greater emphasis can be 
given to American history. The 
American Constitution, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, Jefferson’s and Wash- 
ington’s administrations with their 
views on isolation, and the past 
wars can all be thoroughly investi- 
gated. The unit was assimilated 
this time, not by booklets, but by 
‘old time’ term papers entitled ‘‘Is 
the U. S. Capable of Providing 
Food and Shelter to all Americans 
without the Aid of any Foreign 
Country?’’ I spent about three 
weeks checking those papers and I[ 
wore out many red pencils. Unit 
IV was initiated and developed 
rapidly but the source material for 
grammar study for some time was 
those ‘‘term papers’’. 

Unit IV had for its social prob- 
lems, The Effects of Invention and 
Discovery on the Home. As the 
class began its research, I found 
that as the war had proved a good 
beginning for Unit III so the Fed- 
eral Rehousing Projects in Bristol 
proved an introduction for Unit 
IV. Why was the U. S. Govern- 
ment willing to undertake such 
projects? Less crime, better citizens 
were of course the ultimate an- 
swers. The class split up into 
groups or committees and held 
splendid discussions. We consid- 
ered the harmful effects of install- 
ment buying as introduced by 
modern inventions for the home, 
and we wondered if this did alto- 
gether counterbalance the good ef- 
fects of improved homes. 
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I had at length gotten “under 
way’ with the term papers on Unit 
III and so I began to set aside one 
or sometimes two days a week for 
wholesale discussion of errors as 
found on those papers. The errors 
were not so much incomplete sen- 
tences as they were sentence errors: 
poor sequence of tenses, shift from 
first to second or third personal 
pronoun in clauses of the same sen- 
tence, shift from active to passive 
voice in clauses of the same sen- 
tence, plural subjects with singular 
verbs, and finally the use of the 
past participle, without a helping 
verb, as the main verb. The written 
exercise with these poor sentences to 
be corrected was a regular occur- 
rence on Friday. This, however, 
was not enough. We began an ac- 
tive study of our Elementary Eng- 
lish in Action. We drilled on con- 
jugation of verbs. We studied pro- 
nouns, participles and voice, not 
just to memorize some rules of 
grammar but because pronouns and 
verbs were the greatest needs of the 
eighth grade sections that I had un- 
der my supervision. They seemed 
to know their nouns rather well. 

Here, I think teaching method 
has improved beyond doubt, For- 
merly I always started with the 
noun whether I was teaching sev- 
enth, eighth, or ninth grades, and | 
drilled on it, then went to the pro- 
noun, and so on with the eight 
parts of speech. I did not know 
that pupil needs in grammar could 
be so easily detected and I am per- 
fectly confident that if I met the 
“pronoun” and ‘‘verb’’ needs as 
well as some previous teacher had 
met the ‘‘noun’’ need, then the 
ninth grade teacher is going to find 
it much easier to cover what is left 
than if he were confronted with a 
mere smattering of knowledge con- 
cerning the eight parts of speech. 
The perfect tenses give much 
trouble to a certain element of the 
public schools. There is an element 
that can hardly get away from ‘“‘I 
done’ and ‘I seen’’, but once it 


learns that such is wrong, it con- 
scientiously strives to overcome a 
habit, not to conjugate a verb. 

On my last unit, How Is Bristol 
As A Community Meeting The 
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Needs Of Its Citizens?, we did the 
same kinds of things as already de- 
scribed: we investigated, inter- 
viewed, hunted material, wrote, re- 
ported, and corrected. I am proud 
of the work the pupils did and yet 
I believe this year’s pupils under 
my care will do better because I, 
too, have become conscious of my 
needs as I have striven to make my 
pupils conscious of theirs. I am 
conscious of faults in my unit work 
last year. Though the pupils 
worked in groups, they can be 
trained to work with less confu- 
sion; that is my job, not theirs. 


In conclusion, I should like to 
say that in hearing the splendid 
talks of our city manager, our 
mayor, our superintendent, our 
principal, the chairman of our 
school board, and some of our 
leading business and professional 
men, the pupils learned much. 
First, they learned that the citizens 
of Bristol are never too busy to 
offer them help and guidance. The 
above mentioned men, by pupil re- 
quest, actually came to the eighth 
grade classroom as that class studied 
Bristol. Second, the children actu- 
ally observed citizenship in action; 
and finally, they obtained firsthand 
information as to what their city 
was really doing to meet commu- 
nity needs. These civic leaders have 
done far more to build citizenship 
than any book on citizenship could 
ever do. 

I concluded this unit with an 
objective test of 200 questions. 
The median score was 116. The 
children prepared themselves for 
this test by dividing into five 
groups for study: Bristol history, 
Bristol government, Bristol 
churches, Bristol schools, and Bris- 
tol business and industries. Each 
group reported its findings to the 
class which in turn took notes; 
each group quizzed the class and 
each group evaluated the work of 
its members. 

If you think this was ‘“‘lolly- 
pop” learning, you just interview 
some of the children who engaged 
in these activities. They are now 
in the ninth grade at Virginia High 
School, Bristol, Virginia. 
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That All May Read 


Devices Used to Stimulate Reading 
at Newport News High School 


ELIZABETH A. SAUNDERS 
Librarian, Newport News High School 


HE removal of the Newport 

News High School library 

in September, 1939, into 
new and greatly enlarged quarters 
has made possible an expanded 
program of reading stimulation. 
Attempts have been made to en- 
courage reading both by the fac- 
ulty and the student body. 

General exhibits, topical and 
seasonal, are on display at all times. 
The size of the room makes it pos- 
sible to have three such exhibits at 
all times. Generally, one is a sea- 
sonal exhibit, centering around a 
holiday, or is in the form of a lit- 
erary calendar for the month with, 
of course, the related books near at 
hand. At the time of writing, with 
national defense in the air, this ex- 
hibit is entitled ‘‘It’s America for 
Me!.’’ A second display is usually 
one to stimulate general reading in- 
terest, or a hobby interest, with the 
third related to some geographic 
section. Of the last group, those 
relating to Virginia as a whole and 
to the local community have 
seemed to create the greatest inter- 
est, with those centering around the 
West a close second. 

For Book Week several peep 
shows created much interest. The 
idea came from the ‘‘Wilson Bul- 
letin’’ for September, 1939. The 
shows were entirely made by the 
pupils and the books illustrated 
were their choice as well. The most 
popular were The Yearling (with 
yellow celophane suffusing a rich 
golden light through the top!), 
The Legends of Charlemagne, 
Robin Hood, and Rip Van Winkle. 

‘‘A Word a Day Keeps Embar- 
rassment Away’”’ poster with the 
word displayed changed frequently 
encourages dictionary acquaintance, 
and a pictograph done in school 
colors with the figures of boys al- 
ternating with those of girls shows 


a figure for every 300 books read by 
pupils. These figures are arranged 
by months and so constitute a vis- 
ible picture of circulation statistics. 
Reading suggestions in the form of 
illustrated mimeograph sheets are 
distributed at various intervals 
throughout the year and are posted 
in all classrooms. 

After observing the low quality 
of books available through drug 
store rental libraries, a small rental 
collection has been installed for pu- 
pil and faculty use. This collection 
serves to bridge the gaps between 
book orders in making accessible 
new books. The fee is two cents a 
day, and as rapidly as a book pays 
for itself it becomes a part of the 
general collection. Evidently rent- 
ing a book makes the usual adoles- 
cent feel important, satisfying 
something in his complex psychol- 
ogy, for this collection is most pop- 
ular. I even believe we could rent 
The Last Days of Pompeii! 

A faculty reading room houses 
the growing nucleus of a profes- 
sional reading collection of books 
and magazines. Here the members 
of the faculty may find relaxation 
browsing through volumes and 
magazines that will assist them in 
their problems. 

Last year a faculty reading club 
consisting of twenty teachers was 
formed. Each member paid two 
dollars and selected the titles of the 
books to be purchased. These con- 
sisted of books of contemporary in- 
terest. They were ordered and cir- 
culated to members by the librarian. 
These volumes are kept in a sep- 
arate collection and are available to 
members from year to year. 

Most of the credit for our display 
program goes to the teacher and pu- 
pil assistants in the library. Much 
of it was their idea and practically 
all of the execution was theirs. 
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Recent Trends In Music Education 


ALPHA CORINNE MAYFIELD 


University of Virginia 


HE music teacher in the pub- 

lic schools must no longer be 

considered as one who knows 
just music, as all important as this 
is; rather, he must be the combina- 
tion of a musician and a sincere, 
general educator. 

He must be able to work coop- 
eratively in the child-centered 
school that places emphasis on 
teaching procedure that will cause 
the child to fit into life situations 
at the present time as well as in the 
future. Not only must the child be 
trained along the lines for which 
his inclinations and attitudes seem 
to indicate but also along the lines 
of social adjustment, health, and 
wise use of leisure time. 

In our fast changing world of 
intricate and somewhat unstable 
patterns, it is well to realize that 
music can be a reliable spoke in the 
balance wheel of a child’s emo- 
tional, expressive, and last, but 
equally important, his recreational 
life. The self-resourcefulness which 
one shows during leisure hours de- 
velops his philosophy in no small 
degree. 

It is the rightful inheritance of 
every child, both the musical and 
the unmusical, to experience the 
joy that comes from listening to 
and producing music through 
some medium that is worthy and 
beautiful to hear. 

Phases of this discussion, which 
will be Appreciation, Correlation, 
Rhythmic Response, and Creative 
Expression, will be taken up in 
the light of the broader meaning 
of true music appreciation, for 
only in this way can we cause each 
one to appreciate music to the full- 
est extent. 

Music Appreciation has in the 
last decade taken on a new mean- 
ing to many people. This is cer- 
tainly a step forward in the direc- 
tion of the aesthetic side. I trust 
that no teacher of music now feels 
that music appreciation is confined 


place. 


to a short period of listening to a 
few recorded instrumental compo- 
sitions—the list, in many cases, 
being sadly in need of revision! 

Every phase of a music lesson 
should have appreciation of the art 
as the ultimate aim. From the 
shortest kindergarten song to the 
most beautiful art song, creation 
of beauty which makes for aesthetic 
attitudes should be uppermost in 
the teacher's mind. 

A desire to produce tonal beauty, 
to create a feeling for mood, to ap- 
preciate phrase as a natural pause 
in music, and to recognize the 
rhythmic element as an underlying 
principle in music, all make for 
cultural and desirable emotional 
experiences. 

Those engaged in music educa- 
tion should utilize the radio as a 
means of furthering music appre- 
ciation. Here is a vast source of 
material which can amply supplant 
classroom teaching by the mere 
turning of the dial. We have ad- 
vanced so rapidly in recent years 
that the present generation of par- 
ents is not always prepared to di- 
rect the child's leisure time wisely. 
The child can often cause his par- 
ents to become interested in good 
music because the child has learned 
during the music period that lis- 
tening to good music is a real 
source of enjoyment. The school 
can in this way help adults who 
have been deprived of musical 
training. 

Since radio programs are an- 
nounced in advance, the teacher 
has the opportunity of creating in 
advance an interest in the program 
and the artists. Bulletin boards 
are of valuable assistance in this re- 
spect. Learning in this way can be 
a spontaneous activity that is car- 
ried on through life outside the 
schoolroom. 

The Correlation of Music with 
Other Subjects not Arbitrarily Im- 
posed often causes administrators 


An attempt to put music in its proper 


and teachers to feel that music is a 
part of the regular school program 
instead of, as is often felt, a thing 
apart. 

When expenditures had to be 
curtailed during the last financial 
crisis, it was disheartening to learn 
that some administrators felt that 
the director of music was the one 
who could not be retained. I trust 
the music educator of the future 
will cause music to be such a vital 
part of the school program that 
should another depression occur 
school boards will feel that music 
is the last subject that can be dis- 
pensed with. Behavorists tell us 
that music is worth all it costs be- 
cause of the desirable emotional 
outlet it affords, if for no other 
reason. 

It is entirely possible for the in- 
structor in music, without impov- 
erishing his art, to cooperate in the 
modern school program which asks 
one to think in terms of big units. 
For example, a music teacher need 
not dispense with his regular mu- 
sic program during the time that an 
Indian unit is being worked out in 
a particular grade. It is wholly 
justifiable for him to use Indian 
songs as rote songs and read certain 
simple Indian melodies (if the 
grade is ready for sight reading) 
when Hiawatha is being studied. 
The group at this time can be en- 
couraged to learn or create dances 
in keeping with the spirit of the 
particular theme. 
be used in rhythm work, why not 
make them after the Indian fash- 
ion? The art teacher will no doubt 
welcome this opportunity for chil- 
dren to make Indian designs for 
the drums. What better time is 
there for introducing children to 
some American composers 
have utilized Indian themes in 
their music than when children 
are interested in Indians? ‘The 
same principle holds true in a study 
of other peoples and nationalities. 


If drums are to 


who 
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Why not teach negro spirituals 
when the children are studying the 
South, and cowbcy songs with 
Southwest and West, instead of 
merely following a music outline, 
probably printed some months in 
advance? Undoubtedly the best 
time to teach English folk songs is 
when children are making a study 
of England, for folk songs voice a 
sentiment and emotion of a race. 
Music is a record of the progress of 
the people and the character of mu- 
sic is influenced by the different 
racial traits, habitations, and occu- 
pations of a people. Several of the 
new song books offer valuable sug- 
gestions for correlation of. music 
with the social program. 

Music can contribute joy and in- 
spiration in other fields but we 
should never lose sight of its pri- 
mary purpose—beauty. It should 
always keep its identity as an art 
but it can at the same time be inte- 
grated with other subjects thereby 
enhancing each other. 

It has been truly said that ‘“‘He 
who serves one art faithfully and 
well automatically serves all other 
arts.”’ 

The Development of the Rhyth- 
mic Sense Through Bodily Re- 
sponse is in the opinion of the 
writer one of the most important 
newer concepts in music education. 
When a child has responded with 
his whole being to music he has 
experienced one of the greatest joys 
that can come from music. He has 
then absorbed it with his entire 
body and soul. 

Rhythm and sound are the two 
essential elements in music. To en- 
courage one to the exclusion of the 
other is to participate in only part 
of the experience which music of- 
fers. Rightly used, the toy or- 
chestra can be a valuable means of 
ear training as well as rhythmic 
development. Through the rhythm 
instruments a feeling for meter, 
phrase lenghts, and note values 
may be interestingly developed. 

When visiting thirteen schools, 
or teachers, of rhythmic response 
in New York City, I noted there 
was a difference of opinion as to 
whether one should begin with 


formal or informal activities. I 
believe it is just as well to start on 
middle ground with the so-called 
free-directed activity. Formal di- 
rections inhibit the child to some 
extent while complete absence of 
any suggestions may cause the 
child to have a feeling of insecurity. 
From the free-directed beginning 
one forms a background for either 
the formal or informal procedure, 
as the circumstances demand. 

By rhythmic response I do not 
mean just clapping of pulse and 
stepping of note values. This has 
a place, but at the same time it can 
evolve into mere mechanical drill. 
Instead I refer to free, unhampered 
big muscle activity always in the 
spirit of play and always to the 
best of music. 

Creative Expression, of which 
we are hearing much now, can be 
admirably utilized to enrich the 
music program. 

I agree with the one who said, 
‘‘No matter how dull or inert a 
child may be, it is possible to 
awaken that spark of creative 
power dwelling within him’’. The 
impulse to create is one of the 
strongest impulses in man. The 
instructor of music should preserve 
and strengthen this desire. The 
teacher who encourages creative and 
constructive tendencies is doing 
more for the child than the one 
who seeks to store his mind with 
factual material. 

Creative music expression may 
be divided into three phases, name- 
ly; (1) the simple song phrase 
sung by the small child because of 
some inspiration of the moment. 
When the child has a background 
of musical experiences and feeling 
for meter and phrase has been es- 
tablished, the original song proce- 
dure takes on more definite form. 
It is then written on the staff so 
children may gain music knowl- 
edge from their efforts. (2) Bodily 
response to music, which has al- 
ready been discussed. (3) Experi- 
ence with the rhythm orchestra. 
This is only a supplementary ac- 
tivity and should not displace 
more important phases of music. 
However, the playing of original 


rhythms on instruments either cre- 
ated or manufactured has value. 
Certainly the manual side must 
never obscure the creative and mu- 
sical side. 

The atmosphere (and atmos- 
phere is most important) is often 
created for the music teacher by the 
integrated unit method of teaching 
now prevalent in the _ schools. 
When the literature class is writing 
spring poems; the art class painting 
spring pictures; when folks at 
home and children at school are 
planting flower seeds, this is the 
time to set an original spring poem 
to music, or create appropriate 
dances to music that depict spring. 

When kindergarteners or 
first graders become the proud pos- 
sessors of a bunny rabbit, certainly 
the alert music supervisor will be 
ready and willing to help the room 
teacher select ‘‘bunny songs’ which 
will inspire some child to create a 
short but satisfactory vocal expres- 
sion about the rabbit. At the same 
time instrumental compositions 
“Of Bre’r Rabbit”’ or ‘From Uncle 
Remus” may elicit sprightly bunny 
rhythms. 


the 


One must be very careful in the 
attitude taken toward the child’s 
own songs, rhythms, and instru- 
ments. Sympathy, encouragement, 
and understanding are virtues here. 
Parents too should be sympathetic. 
The attempts may seem crude to us 
at first but are these first expres- 
sions in music more immature than 
first attempts in painting, drawing, 
or even writing the first theme in 
English? 

Entire operettas, cantatas, and 
pageants are being created and 
given by children in the schools 
where teachers and administrators 
believe it can be done. Valuable 
by-products of original writing 
are ear-training, knowledge of no- 
tation, sight singing, and music 
theory. 

The main consideration, how- 
ever, in creative expression is not 
the finished product but instead the 
joy and pleasure that comes from 
self-expression and interest in 
others’ work. 
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Seniors Look at the Curriculum 


SENIORS OF ROCKY MOUNT 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Class Taught by Miss Gladys Saunders 


O you know what we mean 
D by Core Curriculum? The 
Core Curriculum is a new 
type of study in which courses are 
combined so that we are better able 
to get the core—the needed part. 
In our case we give two periods a 
day to the Core Curriculum, which 
combines English and Civics. In 
addition to the Core Curriculum, 
each of us studies two or more elec- 
tive subjects during the senior year 
which may be in two or more of 
the following fields: science, for- 
eign language, mathematics, home 
economics, or business education. 
Come with me, if you please, 
into our senior workroom and look 
around for yourself. Our first im- 
pression is of a large, bright, airy 
room, with two doors leading from 
the basement corridor. There are 
large windows through which 
come floods of sunlight and in 
whose broad ledges are attractive 
green window boxes running over 
with blooming petunias and ge- 
raniums. New green shades con- 
veniently protect our eyes when the 
sun is too bright. A slate black- 
board runs the length of one side of 
the room, while on two other sides 
we have spacious bulletin boards. 
In one corner is a portable screen 
which hides a stationary wash 
basin in which we clean off ink 
spots and other marks of our work. 
There are bookshelves lined with 
many different texts, a floor lamp, 
a radio, and a pencil sharpener 
which really works. In the center 
of the room is a table on which are 
small dictionaries for use when we 
are in a hurry for the spelling or 
the meaning of a word and an un- 
abridged one, which we consult 
when we have more time. A large 
reading table occupies one corner. 
Here you will find a group of 
seniors who are having a study pe- 
riod. They have at their disposal 


In this article, prepared last spring, 


students discuss with refreshing en- 


thusiasm their experiences in the 


Core Curriculum. 


copies of daily papers, Readers’ Di- 
gest, Life, Newsweek, Youth To- 
day, and various current events 
weeklies or pamphlets relating to 
our work. 

The walls of our room and all 
our furniture are light in color, so 
that the whole atmosphere is one of 
brightness and cheer. 

We work at tables scattered 
around the room, at which there 
are usually no more than five chairs. 

Ways in which our curriculum 
differs from others are that we have 
no set page assignments; our home- 
work may be compared with the 
tasteless variety of castor oil, as it 
consists mainly of connecting our 
class work with the movies we see, 
the radio programs we hear, the 
books and magazines and news- 
paper articles we read, the materials 
which we collect, and the conver- 
sation of people to whom we talk; 
and we get materials and informa- 
tion from many sources, such as, in- 
terviewing outsiders and writing to 
the state and national governments 
for such material as they can send 
us. 

Rather than using textbooks en- 
tirely in studying problems which 
do not directly touch us, we study 
the problems around us. We are 
trying to study the everyday prob- 
lems with which we are confronted 
and also trying to create interest in 
correcting the bad in our environ- 
ment. 

Through this course, we have 
closer relationship with the people 
in the community. Oftentimes we 
have visitors from the different 
business concerns to tell us of their 
work. We, in turn, go to visit 
them and ask them questions. This 
not only gives us our desired in- 
formation but also brings about a 
closer relationship between the 
school and the community. 

We have a co-ordinator from 


Radford who helps us in making 
our plans and in our class discus- 
sions. We have many other out- 
of-town visitors. 

Grading is done entirely by the 
pupils, who made their own stand- 
ards of evaluation, which are as 
follows: 


Unsatisfactory Puptl—U 

1. Lazy. 

2. Fails to do his work at all, or 
does it poorly. 

Irregular in attendance. 

Tardy at school and class. 
Inconsiderate of teachers and 
classmates. 

Fails to pay attention in class. 
Disturbs classes. 

Fails to cooperate. 

Fails to accept responsibility. 


Satisfactory Pupil—S 

1. Regular in attendance. 

2. Attends school and classes on 
time. 

3. Gets up his assignments at least 
reasonably well. 

4. Fairly attentive and 
erate. 

5. Accepts a certain amount of re- 
sponsibility for own actions. 

6. Cooperates with others in 
carrying out class and school 
projects. 

7. Offers no special problem in 
discipline. 


Excellent Pupil—E 

1. Is all that a satisfactory pupil 
is, plus. 

2. Does his work to the best of his 
ability, and also does extra 
work. 

3. Helps others who need it. (The 
right kind of help, of course.) 

4. Not only accepts responsibility 
for own actions but also for 
the actions of others. 

5. Offers suggestions for improv- 
ing class and school. 

6. Is a positive force for good in 
the school. 


RY 
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We have developed an interest in 
working and learning rather than 
just getting a good grade. This 
system places more responsibility 
on us. 


Shall we visit the individual 
tables and see what each group is 
doing? This one is reading to de- 
termine the relationship between 
mental deficiency and crime. Here 
is one studying and discussing the 
question: Do movies glorify crime? 
At this table the group is reading 
modern plays which have to do 
with crime. One group is making 
posters to illustrate the slogan, 
Crime Does Not Pay and to show 
the Roots of Crime. All are work- 
ing on some phase of the crime 
problem — this particular project 
having grown out of the study of 
the topic, Poverty and Insecurity, 
which was suggested for the senior 
year. 


If you drop in some other time 
you may find an entirely different 
situation. You may hear individ- 
ual or group reports, a debate, or a 
general discussion led by a member 
of the class. Our teacher helps us 
plan and directs us, but tries to be 
an innocent bystander rather than 
a dictator. Therefore, a spirit of 
cooperation exists here that we have 
never felt before. 


The question often arises as to 
whether or not we learn English as 
we should in this course. We think 
there is no better way to learn Eng- 
lish than by applying it daily in 
class. When we write a report, we 
check it for the grammar, spelling, 
and punctuation. In leading dis- 
cussions, as well as taking part in 
them, we not only acquire poise, 
self-assurance, and self-reliance but 
we learn to speak correctly. We 
have also read widely, in both cur- 
rent and classical literature, that 
which illustrated the topics we 
were studying. 


What we think this course really 
does is to broaden our viewpoint 
on the many problems we discuss. 
The broadening of viewpoints 
broadens the mind; and, after all, 
isn’t. that education? And what 
fun it is! 





Individual Comments 

The members of the class were 
asked by their teacher to express 
their opinion of the experience they 
were having in the Core Curricu- 
lum and to do so without signing 
their names. Out of 62 of these, 
all of which expressed unqualified 
approval, the following 18 were 
chosen as representative and with 
the permission of the pupil authors 
are presented below: 

“IT think the study of Civics and Eng- 
lish combined into what we call the Core 
Curriculum is the best possible way to 
study these courses. It gives us a broader 
outlook on many subjects. It gives us 
all a chance to express ourselves.”’ 

“IT think I have gotten more from this 
class than I ever got from any other class. 
It not only gives a person a chance to 
study the different subjects for discussion 
but it also teaches him where and how to 
look for information on his subject.”’ 

“T think this class has caused me to do 
more reading that was of benefit to me 
than anything could have. I have learned 
to read books and magazines that before 
I had no desire for.”’ 

“T have learned to take my share of 
the responsibility; but more than that, 
I have learned, at least to a certain extent, 
to look at both sides of a question before 
I start arguing. I have learned the impor- 
tance of cooperation among a group of 
this kind and how little you can do unless 
you can cooperate.’ 

‘My mother and father are a little 
scornful of this method because, I think, it 
goes against their early training.” 

I often wondered why, when study 
ing history, we had to study about things 
which happened years ago and were of no 
practical value to me. This class is en- 
We have learned of the 
things that exist right around us and that 


tirely different 


we knew nothing of or at least had done 
nothing about. I feel now, when I am 
a senior, that if I had studied human prob- 
lems and needs in every class, I would 
have accomplished much more and would 
have been better equipped to meet life.’’ 

[ feel that, when I finish my senior 
year, I shall be better able to go out and 
face social and economic problems. After 
all, a great deal of book learning memo- 
rized is not what counts. It’s how to face 
I hope the 
work of the Core Curriculum will prove 


life and make the most of it. 


to be a success and every boy and girl will 
have a chance to do this type of work in 
school 

“T realize now that we need to study 
methods of preventing social and economic 
evils rather than methods of correcting 
them If we could only do something 
about these problems rather than just sit- 
ting around talking about them!”’ 


‘‘There is no definite time required to 
be spent on a subject, and you sometimes 
spend time on it when you do not realize 
it. For instance, you may be listening to 
the radio or you may be at a movie, and 
still these are of benefit to you in the 
work that you are doing. You may not 
even realize it at the time, but sometimes 
later in class you will relate what you 
heard or saw.”’ 

“In discussing the course with my par- 
ents, they feel that I will accomplish more 
than by just studying facts in books. 
They feel as if it is wiser to study about 
the problems that we are confronted with 
now and trying to help solve them.” 


‘Subjects such as this are of more value 
to me and to others because we study 
what we want and what we are interested 
in. A pupil should be allowed to study 
the subjects he likes because, if he likes 
a subject, he will tackle the subject with 
enthusiasm and accomplish a great deal 
more.” 

‘‘This class is very interesting because 
we can learn about practical things. It 
has made me more interested in the dif- 
ferent institutions around me. When I 
read about something we have studied in 
class, I try to find out everything that I 
can about it. Instructive programs over 
the radio seem more interesting, especially 
if they contain something that we studied 
about in Core Curriculum.” 

‘‘T honestly believe that, since studying 
Core Curriculum, I know my community 
better; I know more about its problems 
and about the people who head our local 
government.” 


“T like the Core Curriculum much bet- 
ter than just studying books. I enjoy it 
because it is a study of things happening 
every day. It has made me think more 
seriously about the problems in our own 
neighborhood. Before we studied these 
things I did not think about the different 
problems and did not even know there 
were so many. I thought there could be 
nothing done about them and was willing 
just to let them run on from day to day.”’ 

‘It makes us feel much better to do 
work of our own accord rather than being 
given a definite assignment and forced 
to do it. The way that we are working 
makes us feel that we can accept respon- 
sibility and carry things out in our own 
way rather than having to be told every 
little thing that should be done.”’ 

“It helps make you think more for 
yourself and takes responsibility off the 
teacher. We work together more and bet- 
ter than before.”’ 

“T now have a different attitude toward 
school life. This is such interesting 
work that I sometimes fail to realize that 
I’m in school.”’ 

“IT have learned to consider my teacher 
a leader to help us instead of someone who 
guards us and whom we are afraid of.”’ 
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Present Status of Rural Education in Virginia 


F. B. FITZPATRICK, President 
Department of Rural Education 


HE purpose of this paper is 

to show the present status of 
rural education in Virginia 

in comparison with rural educa- 
tion in the nation as a whole. The 
data used have been taken from the 
Annual Report of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction for Vitr- 
gina for the year 1938-39 and 
from some recent bulletins of the 
N. E. A. The county schools of 
the Virginia Report are regarded 


as rural schools and are considered 
the best expression we have of 
rural education in Virginia. The 
statistics given are followed by an 
interpretation. 


Interpretation 

Virginia ts still largely rural. 
According to the federal census 
of 1930 the United States was 
43.8 per cent rural and 56.2 per 
cent urban; Virginia was 68 per 


1. School population for the State (1935) 735,198 
2. School population in counties 566,471 
3. Per cent of school population rural 77 
4. School enrolment for State 556,008 
5. Number of pupils not enroled 179,190 
6. Per cent of waste for non-enrolment in State 24 
7. School enrolment for counties 414,821 
8. School enrolment for cities 141,187 
9. Percent of total enrolment in counties 75 
10. Per cent of total enrolment in cities 25 
11. Non-enrolment in counties , 151,650 
12. Per cent of waste in counties for non-enrolment 27 
13. Per cent of attendance in counties . 88 
14. Per cent of waste due to non-attendance in counties ; 12 
15. Per cent of waste due to both non-enrolment and non- attendance 39 
16. High school enrolment for the State (1938) 114,980 
17. High school population for the State.......... 309,000 
18. High School enrolment in counties.............. 67,583 
19. High school enrolment in cities ................ 47,403 
20. Per cent of total enrolment in State in high schools 21 
21. Per cent of county enrolment in high schools...... ‘7. 
22. Per cent of city enrolment in high schools.......... 34 
23. Number of one-teacher schools in the State......... 2,043 
24. Number of pupils per teacher in county elementary schools 32 
25. Enrolment in one-teacher schools using 32 pupils per school 65,376 
26. Number of two-teacher schools in the State.......... 1,460 
27. Enrolment in two-teacher schools SSR ena SON Xe ioe 93,440 
28. Total enrolment in the two types of school.............. 158,816 
29. Per cent of county enrolment in the two types........... 38 
30. Number of one-teacher schools of the nation........ 124,000 
31. Number of two-teacher schools of the nation....... 24,411 
32. Number of the two types in the nation............. 148,411 
33. Estimated enrolment in the two types for the nation... 4,000,000 
34. Per cent of rural pupils for the nation taught in the two types 3] 

35. Per capita cost for county elementary schools on A. D. A. for instruc- 
tion and total current expenses in Virginia........ $ 23.79 

36. Per capita cost for county secondary schools on A. D. As for instruc- 
tion and total current expenses............. 47.73 

37. Per capita cost for city elementary schools on A. D. A. for instruction 
and total current expenses............-.-..--. 57.37 

38. Per capita cost for city secondary schools on A. D. A. for instruction 
ie Cn CO, CU 8g os dee Se a ee wa se he oe 56 56.34 
39. Cost of instruction per day per pupil in county elementary schools .10 
40. Cost of instruction per day per pupil in rural elementary schools 19 
41. Average salary of Virginia elementary teachers for counties 631.00 
42. Average salary elementary teachers in cities 1,145.00 
43. Average salary elementary teachers for State 746.00 
44. Average salary for rural teachers for the nation 900.00 
45. Average salary of urban teachers for the nation 1,900.00 

46. Average salary for town schools with less than 2,500 population for 
Pe OS; 5 es avd ta ae eee 1,000.00 

47. Average salary for teachers in one- ~teacher schools for the nation as a 
ne te TS ees Ee ee 670.00 
48. Average salary for teachers in one- .-teacher schools i in n Virginia 631.00 

49. Average salary of teachers in rural schools in the nation of two or 
ie WR is. 3, = See MRIs ys Sick bn Sek oT 880.00 
50. Average length of BS ee Ea eens 180.00 





cent rural and 32 per cent urban. 
These figures were based on popu- 
lation in 1930. 

In education, however, Virginia 
is still more rural. The school cen- 
sus of 1935 gives Virginia 735,198 
children between the ages of 7-19 
inclusive. The Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the year 1938-39 
shows that 566,471 of these chil- 
dren are distributed in the coun- 
ties. This fact makes Virginia 77 
per cent rural. 


This same report gives the total 
enrolment for the counties as 4] 4,- 
821, which is 75 per cent of the 
total enrolment for the State. 
These two facts show that Vir- 
ginia is at least three-fourths rural 
in school population and in school 
enrolment. They show also that 
rural people have more children in 
proportion than urban people. In 
fact, statistics show that farm 
adults have 70 per cent more chil- 
dren to rear and to educate than do 
the same number of urban adults. 
In rural areas in general the num- 
ber of children in proportion to the 
number of adults is twice that in 
cities. Our farm population is pro- 
ducing 50 per cent more children 
than necessary to replace the losses 
by deaths, while the number of 
deaths in the larger cities exceeds 
births. These facts indicate that 
our rural areas will have to serve 
more and more as recruiting sta- 
tions for the declining populations 
of our cities. 


2. One and two-room schools 
are still playing and will continue 
to play for a long time a large part 
in rural education in Virginia. 
There are still 2,043 one-room 
schools in Virginia, and 1,460 
two-room schools. Elementary 
school teachers in Virginia enrol 
on an average 32 pupils. Using 
this number as a basis there are 
about 65,376 pupils enroled in 
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one-room schools and about 93,- 
440 in two-room schools, aggre- 
gating for the two types an enrol- 
ment of 158,816. This enrolment 
is 38 per cent of the total enrol- 
ment in our counties. 


For the nation as a whole 50 
per cent of our children 5 to 19 
years of age, inclusive, is enroled in 
rural schools. There are still 124,- 
000 one-room schools in the nation 
today enroling about 2,700,000 
children and 24,411 two-room 
schools enroling about 1,300,000, 
the two types together enroling 
about 4,000,000. There are still 
5,000 one-room schools in the 
State of New York. According to 
best authorities there will still re- 
main 100,000 of these one and 
two-room schools after we shall 
have consolidated all schools that 
will yield to consolidation. The 
thing to do now is to make these 
rural schools really efficient. Build 
better buildings to house them, 
supply them with better equip- 
ment, place in them better trained 
teachers with better salaries, and 
provide closer supervision. 


3. Rural teachers are still poorly 
paid. The average salary of rural 
elementary teachers in Virginia is 
only $631, while the average sal- 
ary of elementary teachers in the 
cities of Virginia is $1,145, almost 
twice as much as the salary of rural 
teachers. The average salary of 
rural teachers for the nation is 
$830, while the average salary of 
urban teachers for the nation is 
$1,900. These differences for 
practically the same kind of work 
are too great, not that the urban 
teacher is paid too much but that 
the rural teacher is paid too little. 
The balance should be secured by 
raising the salary of the rural teach- 
er. Simple justice demands that a 
rural teacher holding the same cer- 
tificate and having the same experi- 
ences as her urban sister should be 
paid as much for teaching in a rural 
school as the urban teacher is paid 
for teaching a grade in some city 
school. Most of us will agree that 
the task of the rural teacher is even 
greater than the task of the urban 
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teacher. She has to guide and di- 
rect the growth and development 
of about 32 pupils through the day 
without help and without much 
equipment. 


4. Financial support of rural 
schools is still very inadequate. In 
the elementary rural schools of 
Virginia we pay only 10c per day 
per pupil for his training and de- 
velopment, while the nation as a 
whole pays 19c for the same serv- 
ice; that is, for instruction. The 
per capita cost for rural elementary 
schools based on average daily at- 
tendance is only $23.75. The per 
capita cost for urban elementary 
schools in Virginia based on aver- 
age daily attendance is $37.37. 
The per capita cost of rural educa- 
tion for the nation as a whole 
based on average daily attendance 
was $60.56 in 1936. So we see 
that in every unit of expense Vir- 
ginia falls far below the standard. 

5. The school term in days ts 
satisfactory. For a long time Vir- 
ginia has been working to attain a 
school term of 180 days for all 
schools. This achievement came to 
her during the school year of 1938- 
39. The average school term in 
days even for rural schools is now 
180. 

6. There is too great waste in 
rural education in Virginia. There 
are two sources for waste—non- 
enrolment and _ non-attendance. 
According to our school census for 
1935, our school population for 
county or rural schools was 566,- 
471 pupils between the ages of 7- 
19, inclusive; our school enrolment 
for counties for 1938-39 was 414,- 
821. School enrolment for 1938- 
39 was 73 per cent for our school 
population for 1935. This shows 
a waste for non-enrolment of prac- 
tically 27 per cent. The elementary 
and secondary attendance for coun- 
ty schools for 1938-39 was 88 per 
cent, which shows a waste of 12 
per cent. Adding the two forms 
of waste we have a total waste of 
39 per cent.. Waste for non- 
attendance alone in rural schools 
for the United States during 1936 
was 20 per cent. 








Jobn Faithful 
Comments 

we cheery — newly- 

coined word, stark and 

grisly with fateful por- 

tent! It is causing serious repercus- 

sions here. Its implications are not 

alone military. Education will be 
—is being—profoundly affected. 

Already we hear about teaching: 
vast armies for defense (if not of- 
fense), almost to the exclusion of 
other vital forms of teaching. One 
writer says we can give all neces- 
sary military instruction in our 
high schools and colleges. Another 
thinks we can make the C. C. 
Camps centers of military training. 
As this is written the discussion 
waxes hot about conscription. It 
is proposed to register our young 
men, this to be followed by a se- 
lective draft. Probably action will 
have been taken by the time these 
lines can be published. 

Whatever the solution adopted, 
let us hope the decision will have 
been reached democratically; that it 
will represent the sober judgment 
and wishes of a substantial major- 
ity of our citizens. 

At this moment, secondary 
schools and colleges find it difficult 
to plan intelligently for the future. 
What will be the effect on school 
attendance? What influences will 
shape new curricula or modify the 
old? How many will matriculate 
for the professions, fine arts, lib- 
eral arts? 

Already some are ‘‘viewing with 
alarm”’ the tendency to train young 
men and women as technically as 
may be practicable for a wide va- 
riety of occupations, some of which 
are now crying out for competent 
workers who are not to be had be- 
cause they have not been prepared. 
“With education becoming more 
and more committed to vocational 
guidance and instruction, what is to 
become of our culture?’’, they ask. 

I am reminded of an observation 
made by the late Booker T. Wash- 
ington: ‘There is as much culture 
in learning to make a good table as 
there is in learning a foreign lan- 
guage."’ What he meant was that 
the training in precision, the man- 
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ual skill, the knowledge of mate- 
rials, and pride in good workman- 
ship are as significant educationally 
as the undoubted values inherent in 
foreign language study. 

Let us not be too much con- 
cerned about culture. To be sure 
we want music and art and good 
literature. We must have them. 
But learning a vocation does not 
bar desirable avocations. When we 
become more concerned with the 
quality of work done and less with 
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grades and credits; with fitting stu- 
dents to work they can best do; 
with arousing such a keen interest 
that hard work is a joyous experi- 
ence; when we give praise for hon- 
est effort instead of holding out the 
false ideal that to be less than an 
“A” ora “B” student is a disgrace; 
more discerning and desirous of 
turning out high grade citizens, we 
shall be approaching the standards 
of the Master Teacher. And we 
shall achieve more culture. 





A Modern One-Room School 


J. LOUISE SMITH, Ware Neck 


Single-teacher schools can offer stimulating 
and well-rounded experiences. 


NE of the most progressive 
() steps in modern education is 

that of consolidation of 
schools. However, with all the ef- 
forts of this great movement there 
still remain a number of one-room 
schools scattered about in various 
sections of Virginia. Since these 
schools do exist and the consensus 
of opinion all too often is not so 
complimentary as to their efficiency, 
the teachers and officials connected 
with such schools have indeed a 
great challenge and an unlimited 
opportunity for growth. 

In a recent study of the history 
of education I was deeply im- 
pressed by the great progress that 
has been made and of the striking 
contrast between the one-room 
school of yesterday and a modern 
one-room school. This one-room 
school of yesterday was not graded, 
had as many as sixty pupils from 
six to twenty-one years of age, had 
poor equipment, and usually an 
unattractive and unstimulating 
building and grounds. 

For a long time the school board, 
superintendent, patrons, friends of 
the school, and the different teach- 
ers have been cooperating in every 
possible way to make Ware Neck 
School in Gloucester County a 
modern school indeed. (This is 
one of the two one-room schools 
in this division.) We have a mod- 
ern three-room building. One 





room is used for classroom instruc- 
tion. The vacant room is used as a 
gymnasium on rainy days, as a 
community house on many occa- 
sions, as a place to work out units, 
and as a workshop for the boys. 
To the back is a kitchenette which 
is used in serving hot lunch at least 
once a week. The building is 
heated with oil burners. Modern 
seats are provided. The grounds 
include a playground of about two 
acres with some playground equip- 
ment, also a lawn with some shrub- 
bery and a decorative border of daf- 
fodils which are so characteristic of 
Gloucester. 

The enrollment of our school is 
21 in grades 2-5. The number of 
grades has some disadvantages and 
probably as many advantages. It 
is often observed that there is a 
“carry over’ of work from one 
grade to another. Often a fourth 
grader will say, ‘May I listen to 
the fifth grade history?’ Again a 
third grader will say, “‘I remember 
when the third grade had this last 
year.”” Another advantage which I 
have observed is the development of 
a sense of initiative and a worth- 
while use of leisure time since the 
teacher cannot be with any one 
grade all the time. The one great 
disadvantage of this type of school 
is that of teaching so many grades 
the required skills and at the same 
time carry on any extensive unit 
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work in every grade. However, we 
are constantly working on one unit 
which most of the time is centered 
around the social studies. 

In every way the children are ex- 
periencing as many centers of in- 
terest as possible. Our curriculum 
includes reading, spelling, language, 
arithmetic, geography, history, 
health, handiwork and art, Bible 
study, and music. This year the 
P.T.A. purchased a radio for class- 
room use. We listen on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Thursdays to “The 
American School of the Air’, daily 
to the news and weather forecast, 
and to any special program which 
may be scheduled during school 
hours that would be of interest to 
this group. We have a library in 
our room with about 250 volumes. 
In our library we have such maga- 
zines as ‘“The Grade Teacher’, 
“Children’s Activities’, ‘‘Life’’, 
‘The Progressive Farmer’, ‘“The 
Saturday Evening Post’’, and ‘‘The 
Dumb Animals’. Last year the 
children and patrons prepared a 
float entitled ‘‘Gloucester, the Land 
of Life Worth Living’’. This float 
was for the county celebration. 
Every year the 4th grade takes a 
tour of the county in connection 
with the study of ‘‘The History of 
Gloucester’. Last year the children 
and patrons took a trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C. We are planning an- 
other trip this year. At present we 
are preparing a Stephen C. Foster 
program. 

Last year our school had a ban- 
ner P.T.A. and S.C.A. We hope 
to be banner this year. We do 4-H 
Club work and have night classes 
every Thursday night for both 
men and women. These classes 
are given in gardening, poultry, 
handwork, child study and any 
other subject which may be desired. 

There are many other things yet 
which we may do to improve our 
one-room schools. If each person 
connected with such a school mag- 
nifies that little place, our children 
will have a wide variety of experi- 
ences, will be happy, and will be 
ready when transferred to larger 
schools. 








GENERAL INFORMATION 


Registration: Auditorium, Hotel 
John Marshall. 


All assignments to hotels, board- 
ing houses, and homes will be made 
at the registration office, which will 
be general information and post 
office headquarters. 


The meetings of the convention 
will be held in the auditorium and 
classrooms of the John Marshall 
High School, Madison School, 
Maury School, and audience rooms 
in Hotel John Marshall, Hotel 
Richmond, and Hotel Jefferson. 


DELEGATES 

Delegates may secure at the reg- 
istration office a badge by which 
they will be identified. 

Delegates should be in their seats 
Wednesday night promtply at 
8:00 o'clock to participate in mak- 
ing nominations for president of 
the Association immediately at the 
close of the speaking program. 

All certified delegates should be 
in their seats promptly Friday 
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morning at 9:00 o'clock for the 
annual business session of the As- 
sociation. 

All delegates should see that 
their credentials are clear before 
presenting their ballots for presi- 
dent. The following regulations 
will govern the election: 

1. The election to be held Fri- 
day, November 22. 

2. Polls to be open from 9 
A. M. to 2 P. M. 


3. The election to be held in 
the business office of the John Mar- 
shall High School. 

Each voting delegate will be fur- 
nished at the registration office a 
ticket for the dinner Thursday at 
6 P. M. Others desiring to attend 
may secure tickets at $1.00 each at 
the registration desk until seating 
capacity is exhausted. It was im- 
possible to secure a room large 
enough to seat all the delegates, 
therefore, the dinner will be given 
this year in two rooms connected 
by an amplifying system. ‘The 
first five hundred delegates to pre- 





sent their tickets at the door will 
be admitted to the Roof Garden: 
others will be assigned seats in the 


Marshall Room. 


Luncheons and dinners must not 
conflict with other programs and 
must adjourn before the opening 
hour of the general meetings. This 
must be adhered to strictly. 


OUTLINE OF GENERAL 
SESSIONS 
Wednesday, November 20 
8:00 P. M.—First General Session 
John Marshall High School, Auditorium. 
Joseph E. Healy presiding. 

1. Music. 
lege Glee Club. 
Director. 

Allelujah—Mozart. 
Faith in America—Alfred H 
Strick. 


2. The Star Spangled Banner. 
Dr. Luther A. Richman, 


pervisor of Music. 


Farmville State Teachers Col- 
Alfred H. Strick, 


Led by 
State Su 


3. Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 

4. The Educator’s Approach to War 
Dr. Douglas S. Editor, 
News Leader, Richmond. 


Freeman, 


5. Nominations for President. 
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RICHMOND - NOV. 19-22 


Thursday, November 21 


11:00 A. M.—Thanksgiving and 
Memorial Service 


John Marshall High School, Auditorium. 
Joseph E. Healy, presiding. 
1. Memorial Service in charge of Miss 
Lucy Mason Holt. 
2. Solo by Miss Sena B. Wood, Nor- 


folk. 

3. Annual offering for Teachers’ Wel- 
fare Fund. 

4. Thanksgiving sermon. Reverend 
Thomas E. O'Connell, Pastor, St. 


Paul’s Catholic Church, Richmond. 


Thursday, November 21 


2:30 P. M.—Demonstration of Radio 
in Education 

Demonstration arranged through the co- 
operation of WRVA, Columbia Broad- 
casting System, National Education As- 
sociation. 

The program will consist of one of the 
Wednesday “New Horizon” 
broadcasts devoted to studies of geography, 


morning 


history, and sciences for elementary grades 
and junior high school students and pre- 
sented in cooperation with the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

The demonstration will consist of two 
parts—the broadcast by actors provided 
by CBS and the discussion of the broad- 
cast by a typical class and teacher. 
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Thursday, November 21 
6:00 P. M.—Dinner to Delegate 
Assembly 


Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden and 
Marshall Room. Joseph E. Healy, 
presiding. 

Buffet Dinner in Honor of Delegate As- 

sembly. 

Special Music. 


Thursday, November 21 


8:00 P. M.—Second General Session 

John Marshall High School, Auditorium. 
Joseph E. Healy, presiding. 

1. The Constitution an Instrument for 

Freedom. Judge Florence E. Allen, 
Judge of United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Contribution of Art Education 
to Enriched. Living in the New Amer- 
ican Life. Dr. Dudley Crafts Watson, 
Lecturer, The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. 


~m 


Friday, November 22 
9:00 A. M.—Business Session 
John Marshall High School, Auditorium 
Joseph E. Healy, presiding 
1. President's Annual Address. 
Joseph E. Healy. 
2. Report of Executive Secretary 
Francis S. Chase. 
3. Business Session, Delegate Assembly 
of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. 





Courtesy of Richmond Chamber of Commerce 


Friday, November 22 
8:00 P. M.—Final General Session 
John Marshall High School, Auditorium. 
Joseph E. Healy, presiding. 
1. Address. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
2. Address. Hon. James H. Price, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS 


Monday, November 18 

2:00 P. M.——Board Room Headquarters 
Offices. 

8:00 P. M.—Board Room, Headquarters 
Offices. 


Tuesday, November 19 

9:00 A. M.—Board Room, Headquarters 
Offices. 

2:00 P. M—Board Room Headquarters 
Offices 


MEETINGS OF DEPART- 
MENTS 


Superintendents 
Tuesday, November 19 
2:00 P. M—Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Garden. Robert M. Newton 
President, presiding. 
Joint Meeting with Department of 
Trustees. 
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Courtesy of Richmond Chamber of Commerce 


St. John’s Church, Richmond, where Patrick Henry's Impassioned Address 
Stirred the Patriots at the Opening of the Revolutionary War 


1. Implications of a Declining School 
Population for Superintendents and 
Trustees. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State 
Superintendent. 

Discussions from the floor. 

2. Equitable Distribution of Cost of 
Education between State and Local 
Units. Superintendent R. F. Wil 
liams. 

Discussion led by F. F. Jenkins. 

3. Education in Relation to Defense. 
L. S. Hawkins, Chief of Trade and 
Industrial Service, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

4. The Status of Court Proceedings in 
Relation to Teachers’ Salaries. 
Virginius Shackleford, Member Stat: 
Board of Education. 


8:00 P. M.—John Marshall High School 
Auditorium. Robert M. Newton, 
presiding. 

Joint Meeting with Department of 
Trustees. 


1. Music. Richmond College Glee Club. 
Alton L. Howell, Director. 
The Ballad for Americans—Ear!l 
Robinson—John La Touche. 
Tivis Wicker, Soloist. 


Honorable Colgate W. Dar 
Member U. S. House of 
Representatives, Second Congressional 
District. 

Wednesday, November 20 


2. Address 


den, Jr., 


9:30 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof 


Garden. Robert M. Newton, pre 
siding 
l The Twelve versus the Eleven Grade 
System 


Superintendent Omer Carmichael. 
led 
T. C. Williams and Talmadge Fos 


Discussion by Superintendents 
ter. 

The Services Your School Librarian 
Ellen Fletcher, Libra 
rian, Matthew Whaley School. 

The the Public 
Schools for the Personal Problems of 
Students. Dr. I. C. Riggin, State 
Commissioner of Health. 

4. Improvement of N.Y.A. In-School 


Program 


Should Give. 


Responsibility of 


Superintendent James Hurst, Norfolk 
County. 
5. Business Session. 
Trustees 
Tuesday, November 19 
M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Garden 


2:00 P 
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Joint Meeting with Department of 
Superintendents— (See Superin- 
tendents’ program). 


8:00 P. M.—John Marshall High School, 
Auditorium. 

Joint Meeting with Department of 
Superintendents— (See Superin- 
tendents’ program) . 


Wednesday, November 20 
9:30 A. M.—Hotel Richmond Ballroom. 
T. H. Chewning, President, pre- 
siding. 

1. Explanation of Laws and Regula- 
tions. F. F. Jenkins, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Open discussion. 

2. Business session: 


Classroom Teachers 
Friday, November 22 


Primary Teachers 
11:45 A. M. to 12:45 P. M.—Hotel 
John Marshall, Lee-Byrd Room. 
Mrs. Jane Du Berry, presiding. 
Theme: “Building Our Curriculum 
For The Child’. 

1. The Child Comes To Us—Etta Rose 
Bailey, Principal, Maury School, 
Richmond. 

2. What School Experiences Shall We 
Offer the Child? Mrs. Eleanor Gar- 
rett, Teacher, Conehurst 
School, Roanoke County. 


Primary 


Grammar Grade Teachers 


11:45 A. M. to 12:45 P. M.—Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Mrs. Charligne Hall Chapman 
presiding. 

1. Business Session. 

2. Science in the Elementary Grades 


Dr. Gerald S. Craig, Professor of 
Natural Sciences, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


A Luncheon Meeting 
12:45 to 2:30 P. M—Ewart’s Cafeteria, 
Monticello Room, Pioneer Room, 
and Green Room. Price 50 cents. 
Patty G. Jackson, presiding. 
1. Business Session. 
2. Music—Led by 
man, State 
Richmond. 
3. Introduction of Speaker—Katy V. 
Anthony, Southeastern Regional Di- 
Classroom 


Dr. 


Supervisor 


Luther Rich- 
of Music, 


rector, Department of 
Teachers, N.E.A. 
4. The Role of the Classroom Teacher 


in the National Defense Program. 
Mrs. Mary D. Barnes, President, De- 


partment of Classroom Teachers, 


N.E.A. 


Elementary School Principals 
Tuesday, November 19 

A. M. to 3:00 P. M.—M. F. 
Maury School. James E. Bauser- 
man, presiding. 


9:00 
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1. Observation. 9:00 A. M.-12:00 M. 
—1:00-2:00 P. M. 

2. Lunch. 12:00 to 1:00 P. M. 

3. Conference. 2:00 to 3:00 P. M. 
Leader, Etta Rose Bailey. 


Wednesday, November 20 
10:30 A. M. to 12:00 M.—Hotel John 
Marshall, Marshall Room. James 
E. Bauserman, presiding. 
1. Business session— 
Election of officers. 
Reports of Committees. 
Address. Dr. Joseph C. McCaskill, 
Assistant to the Commissioner Of- 
ficer of Indian Affairs, 
Department of the In- 


nN 


terior, | Washington, 
i tee 
3:00 to 5:00 P. M— 


Hotel John Marshall, 
Roof Garden. 
Martha Reely, presid- 
ing. 

Joint Meeting with Edu- 
cational and Voca- 
tional Guidance Sec- 
tion. 

1. Panel: A coordinated 
Program of Guidance 
for Virginia. 


2. Introduction. Martha 
Reely. 
Chairman, Dr. Mitch- 
ell Dreese, Dean of 
Summer Sessions, 
George Washington 
University, Washing 
ton, D. C. 
Members— 


Harry A. Jager, Chief, 
Occupational Informa- 
and Guidance 
S. Office 
of Education. 

John A. Mapp, Di- 
rector, Richmond 
Consultation Service. 
Bessie Mottley, Direc- 
tor of Guidance, Rich- 


tion 


Servive, U. 


mond City Schools. 
Gordon E. Smith, 
Principal, Fairfax 


High School 
Clarence H. Spain, 
Adult 

Board of Education. 
Mrs. Nanine Mae M. Williams, Reg- 
istrar, Mary Washington College. 

Wilbert T. Woodson, Division Su- 


perintendent, Fairfax County Schools. 


Supervisor, Education, State 


3. Business Session. 


Higher Education 


No Program Received. , 


Rural Education 
Wednesday, November 20 
9:00 to 12:30 P. M.—Madison School, 
Richmond. F. B. Fitzpatrick, pre- 
siding. 


General Theme: Ways of Meeting the 
Needs of Rural Youth 
(1) through the schools, and 
(2) through Governmental Social 
Agencies. 

The big challenge of modern education 
is to meet the needs of the growing and 
developing youth; hence the purpose of 
this program is to focus our attention 
upon the ways modern schools and co- 
operative social agencies are meeting the 
educational needs of rural youth in and 
out of school. 


This year we are using the Madison 





Lourwey of Kicumend Chamber of Commerce 


Houdon’s Statue of Washington in the Rotunda of the State Capitol 


School of Richmond for observation. This 
school is located at the crossing of Madi- 
son and Cary Streets. Madison Street is 
one block west of the Jefferson Hotel and 
Cary Street, one block south of Main 
Street. All visitors will come first to the 
auditorium of the school at 9:00 A. M. 
From here groups will be conducted to 
the various classrooms. 

At 11:00 A. M. all teachers will as- 
semble in the auditorium of the school 
to listen to and participate in a symposium 
on the observations made in the school. 
Dr. E. T. McSwain, 


University, will be our invited speaker. 


of Northwestern 


He has a great deal to offer the teachers 
of Virginia. 


Symposium 
1. Some Basic Principles of Modern 
Education. D. C. Beery, Principal, 
Madison School. 
2. Ways of Meeting the Needs of Rural 
Youth at William and Mary College 
Training School. Dr. Inga Olla 


Helseth, College of William and 
Mary. 
3. Address. Dr. E. T. McSwain, De- 


partment of Education, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
4. Business Session. 
At 12:30 P.M. luncheon 
may be secured in the school 
cafeteria. 


Thursday, November 21 

9:36 to 10:50 A. M.— 
John Marshall High 
School, Auditorium 
Sue Ayres, presiding 

Panel Discussion. 

Topic: How Can Teachers 
Use the Public Agen- 
cies in Better Meeting 
the Needs of Youth? 

Leader, Maude E. Wal 
lace, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Extension 
Blacksburg. 

Agricultural Extension 
Work, Henry Hutche- 
son, Henrico County 

Home Economics Exten- 
tension Work, Nancy 
Tyree, Chesterfield 
County. 

NYA, Millard Starnes 
Assistant 
Boydton. 

Rural Supervisor, 
Kelly, 
County. 

Virginia Wildlife, Paul 
Blanford, President 
Virginia Wildlife Fed- 
eration. 

Home 


Director, 


Mae 
Charlotte 


Economics in 


School, Ruth Mont- 
gomery, LaCrosse. 
County Superintendent, 
W. <A. Scarborough, Dinwiddie 
County 
Agriculture in School, J. O. Clay 


Varina High School. 
Welfare, May O. Hankins, Director of 
Child Welfare Services, Richmond. 


Secondary School Principals 

Wednesday, November 20 
2:00 to 4:00 P. M.—Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Marshall Room. 

1. Discussion: Limited to one hour 
A Brief Discussion of the NYA Youth 
Program. Led by C. W. Miller, 
Principal, High School, Pearisburg 
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2. Discussion: Limited to one hour. 
The School's Part in National De- 
fense. Led by Francis S. Chase, 
Executive Secretary, Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. 


Friday, November 22 
2:00 to 4:00 P. M.—Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Marshall Room. 

1. Discussion: Limited to fifty minutes. 
Self-Appraisal for the High School 
Principal and His School. Led by 
Dr. W. R. Smithey, Professor, Sec- 
ondary Education, University of Vir- 
ginia. 

2. Business Session. 


Supervisors 
Monday, November 18 
6:30 P. M.—Ewart’s Cafeteria, Pioneer 
Room. 
Supper—Cafeteria Style. 


Tuesday, November 19 
10:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Hotel John 
Marshall, Marshall Room. 
1. Business Session. 
2. Address. Dr. Gerald S. Craig, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Discussion. 


Tuesday, November 19 
5:30 P. M—John Marshall Hotel, Roof 
Garden. 
Dinner Meeting. 
Address. Dr. E. T. McSwain, Depart- 
ment of Education, Northwestern 
University. 


Teacher-Training 
Wednesday, November 20 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, 

Ballroom. 

1. Democratizing Teacher 
Dr. E. T. McSwain, 
Northwestern University. 

2. New Developments in the Education 
of Teachers. Dr. K. J. Hoke, Col- 
lege of William and Mary. 

3. Discussion by the Department. 
Floor leaders: 

Dr. W. J. Gifford, Madison College. 
Dr. Edward Alvey, Mary Washing- 
ton College. 
Caroline Cogbill, 
Teachers College. 
D. L. Kinnear, Virg'nia Polytechnic 


Education. 
Associate, 


Farmville State 


Institute. 

E. Boyd Graves, Mary Washington 
College. 

Dr. W. R. Smithey, University of 
Virginia. 


Dr. M'Ledge Moffett, Radford State 
Teachers College. 

Myrtle Cooper, William and Mary 
College. 


Thursday, November 21 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel John Mar 
shall, Washington Room. 
1. Business Session. 


he 


Discussion by Department following 

report on National and Local Studies. 

Floor leaders: 

Dr. J. A. Rorer, University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Miss Blanche Daniel, Radford State 
Teachers College. 

Dr. H. W. Sanders, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Dr. Paul Hounchell, Madison Col- 
lege. 

Miss Dorothy Pratt, Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College. 

Dr. R. E. Swindler, University of 
Virginia. 

Dr. G. H. Armacost, William and 
Mary College. 

Dr. John P. Wynne, Farmville State 
Teachers College. 


MEETINGS OF SECTIONS 
Art 
Friday, November 22 
10:30 A. M. to 12:45 P. M.—Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
1. Business Session— 
Election of officers for the next two 


years 
2. Every One Can Learn to Draw. 
Dr. Dudley Crafts Watson, Artist 


and Lecturer, Chicago. 

The Art Section will be joined in this 
meeting by the Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the Department of Elemen- 
tary Principals. 


Classical 
Friday, November 22 
11:00 A. M. to 1:30 P. M.—Hotel John 
Marshall, Parlor A. 

1. Formal Opening. The President. 
The Latin Teacher's Vision. Ruth O. 
Wofford, Washington, D. C. 

3. The Latin Tournament of 1940. 
Robert C. McClelland, College of 
William and Mary, Norfolk Division. 

. Announcements. 

5. Making the Reward fit the Achieve- 
ment—a Program of Enrichment for 
Latin Classes. H. C. Bradshaw, Prin- 
cipal, Emporia Public Schools. 

6. Business Session—Reports of Com- 
mittees 


1:30 FP 


hr 


M.—Luncheon. 


Commercial 
No program scheduled. 


Educational and Vocational 
Guidance 
Wednesday, November 20 
3:00-5:00 P. M—Hotel John Marshall, 
Roof Garden. 
Joint Meeting with Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. See their 
program. 


English 
Friday, November 22 
A Luncheon Meet'ng. 
12:30 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, 


Monroe Room 


1. The Role of the English Teacher 
in Secondary Schools. A. B. Bristow, 
Principal, Maury High School, Nor- 
folk. 

2. Our American Vocabulary. 

Dr. Atcheson L. Hench, Professor of 
English, University of Virginia. 
3. Business Session. 


Geography 
No program scheduled. 


Home Economics 
Friday, November 22 


10:00 A. M. to 12:30 P. M.—Hotel 
Jefferson, Green Room. 
Theme: Defense and The American 
Home. 
Mrs. B. T. Quillen, Vice President, 
presiding. 


of Speaker. Martha 
Creighton, State Supervisor, Home 
Economics Education. 


1. Presentation 


~ 


2. The National Defense Program and 
Its Relation to the Home. Mrs 
Minnie Fisher Cunningham, National 
Defense Council, Washington, D. C. 

3. Discussion—Practical Ways of Im- 
proving Nutritional Habits in Vir- 

Extension 

Polytechnic 

Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia. 


ginia. Janet Cameron, 


Nutritionist, Virginia 


4. Discussion—Conservation of Our 
Resources through Effective Con- 
sumer Education. Madge Coble, 


Teacher Trainer, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Virginia. 


Mathematics 
Thursday, November 21 
9:00 A. M. to 11:00 A. M.—John 
Marshall High School, Room 207. 
E. Kyle Hammond, presiding. 
1. Objectives in Teaching Secondary 
School Mathematics. C. F. Noble, 
John Marshall High School, Rich- 


mond. 

2. What the Elementary School Can 
Do in Assisting the Secondary 
School to Reach Its Objectives. 


C. A. Lindsay, Principal, Armstrong 
School, Elizabeth City County. 


3. Business Session. 


Modern Language 
Wednesday, November 20 
7:00 P. M. to 8:00 P. M—John Mar- 
shal High School, Room 317 
W. Herman Bell, presiding. 
1. Business Session: 
a. Report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 
Mildred A. Kline. 
b. The Modern Language Tourna- 
ment. Josephine W. Holt. Dis- 
cussion. 
c. The Advantages of Membership 
in the MLAV. J. D. Carter. 
d. The Purpose of the News Letter 
Jean Wright. 
e. Election of Officers 


ae 
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Thursday, November 21 


Bell. 
Discussion. 
2. Address by Albert Schinz, Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania. 


~ 


w 


Teachers of 
French and Its Future. Josephine W. 
Holt. 


French Songs 


ican Association of 


Modern Lan- 
Entrance Re- 


Placement Tests in 


wi a 


guages for College 
quirements 
Discussion led by W. J. Gaines, Uni- | 

versity of Richmond. 
6. The Virginia Chapter of the Amer- 
Teachers of 
Spanish, Report by the President, 
W. Gerald Akers 


Address by José Padin: 


ican Association of 


Chile: Eco- 
nomia Y Cultura 

1:00 P Ewart's Cafe- 
teria. Guest Speaker, Dr. Belle Boone 
Beard, Knowing Our Neighbors. 


M.—Luncheon, 


Music 
Wednesday, November 20 
General Meeting 
10:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, 
Washington-Byrd Room. 


Cecil W. Wilkins, President, pre- 
siding 
1. Address. Miss Alpha Mayfield. 


Vocal Section 
11:30 A. M. to 1:00 P. M—Hotel 
John Marshall 
Mrs. T. M 


Monroe Room. 
Armistead, presiding. 


Instrumental Section 

11:30 A. M. to 1:00 P. M—Hotel John 
Marshall 
5. B 


Washington Room. 


Hoose, presiding. 


Physical and Health Education | 


Friday, November 22 
2:15 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Wash- 

ington-Byrd Room. 

Lawrence T. Ludwig, presiding. 
Frederick 
Rand Rogers, Director, North Amer- 
ican Physical Fitness Institute, Bos- 


1. National Physical Fitness. 


ton, Massachusetts. 


=) 


2. Discussion of Legislation Pertaining 
Bill for A Plan for 
Preparedness 


to Passage of 
National 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation in Schools and Camps 
Hiram A Director of Divi- 
sion of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, University of the State of New 
Y ork 


Through 


Jones 


Public School Librarians 
Thursday, November 21 
9:00 A. M. to 11:00 A. M.—John Mar- 
shall High School Library. 


1. Registration 


AA AD 
{rom 


Tas is what actually happened, in other 
schools! Two thousand, six hundred and 
fifty school-age children were the subjects, 
for five winter months, in Clinical Tests of 
Vicks Plan. Divided into two groups—each 
as nearly as possible equal as to number, age, 
sex, and living conditions—one group fol- 
lowed their usual customs regarding colds; 
the other followed Vicks Plan. 

Under the direct supervision of practicing 
physicians, records of the tests were kept by 
teachers. These records were then sent direct 
to nationally known public accountants, who 
tabulated and certified the results. 

The truly remarkable saving in sickness 
and school absences due to colds—for those 
following Vicks Plan—resulted from a re- 
duction of more than one-fifth (20.64%) in the 
number of colds developed; and a reduction 
of more than one-third (36.39%) in the length 
of colds developed. 


Do You Know of Another Record Like It? 


Results varied for different groups. Some 
were almost unbelievably good; a few were 
actually unfavorable. In your group, too, 
results from following Vicks Plan may vary. 
But—doesn’t the high average of its success, 
as indicated in these results—suggest to you 
the desirability of its thorough trial among 
your pupils or classes? 


The Two Specialized Medications 
Used in These Tests Were: 
vicKs 
VA-TRO-NOL 






Vick Chemical Co., 
122 E. 
Geutlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information 
on The Common Cold, including the story of the School 
Clinical Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan. I 


x 
9:00 A. M. to 11:00 A. M—Jobn Mar- | . ye 
shall High School, Room 317. | 
1. Address of the President. W. Herman | 
| . 
7 
The Virginia Chaper of the Amer- |; a Cc Cc IM Yo SG 00, 
’ aeRO 


Right now—while you're interested — fill 
out and mail the coupon below. It will 
bring you, FREE, an interesting, informative 
booklet on The Common Cold—a helpful 
classroom manual for teachers, and a prac- 
tical home guide for mothers. It includes the 
story of these Clinical Tests, and complete 
directions for following Vicks Plan. As long 
as the supply lasts, you may have as many 
as you need, and request, to enlist the active 
cooperation of your students and their 
mothers in a campaign against the distress 
and hazards of colds. 


MAIL IT TODAY! 
Dept. 1812 AK 
42nd St., New York, N. Y 


additional copies on request for use in getting the co- 
operation of mothers of my group. 





to help prevent development of many colds 
yickS 
VareoRus School 





to relieve symptoms of developed colds City 
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Business Session. 

The Library Program in a Modern 
School. Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, 
School Library Adviser, State Board 
of Education, North Carolina. 
Trends in Elementary School Li- 
brary Service— 

Instruction in the Use of the Library. 
Eleanor Blum, Robert E. Lee High 
School, Staunton. 

Publicity. Harriet Council, Library 
Supervisor, Suffolk. 

Library Assistants. Mrs. Dorothy 
Watson, Library Supervisor, Roa- 
noke City. 

Faculty Relationships. Virginia Kyle. 
Waynesboro High School. 

Remedial Reading Program. Ellen 
Fletcher, Matthew Whaley School, 
Williamsburg. 

Scheduling Elementary Classes to 
the Library. Lucille Hamilton, For- 
est Hills School, Danville. 
Discussion. Nancy Hoyle, 
Board of Education. 


State 


Posters, news items, publicity material 
and other library materials will be on ex 
hibit in the library of the John Marshall 
High School. 
recent books will be on exhibit in the 
office of the State Director of School Li- 
braries and Textbooks, Room 521, State 
Office Building. 
open to the public from 8:30 A. M. to 
4:30 P. M. Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, November 19, 20, and 22. 


An attractive collection of 


This exhibit will be 


Science 
Thursday, November 21 
Elementary Group 


9:00 A. M. to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel John 


Marshall, Marshall Room. 

Mrs. Lottie W. Whitehurst, pre 

siding. 
Reading of Minutes by the Secretary. 
Ora MacDaniel, Petersburg. 
Paving the Way for Science. Louise 
Kasey, Kindergarten Teacher of 
T. C. Miller School, Lynchburg. 
The Study of Astronomy in the 


Higher Elementary Grades. Rebecca 
Beverage, George Rogers Clark 
School, Charlottesville. 


Address. Dr, Gerald S. Craig, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Discussion by the Group. 

Business Session. 


Secondary Group 


9:00 A. M. to 11:00 A. M—Hotel John 


Marshall, Lee Room. 

The Science of Life—a Science pro- 
gram for the ninth grade. Mrs. Ethel 
Davies, Waynesboro. 

The Science Program in Radford 
High School—a study of course lib 
eralization in Science classes. 
Furney, Radford. 

Open Discussion as time permits. 


Lester 


8:00 A. M 


11:00 A.M 
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Friday, November 22 
to 9:00 A. M.—Breakfast, 


Ewart’s Cafeteria. 


General Meeting 

to 1:00 P. M.—Hotel John 
Marshall, Washington Room. 
Nell Boswell, presiding. 

Reading of Minutes. Ora MacDaniel, 

Secretary, Petersburg. 

Virginia Academy Movement. Hubert 

J. Davis, Chairman, Junior Academy 

Committee, Williamsburg. 

Address. Dr. E. C. L. Miller, Med- 

ical College of Virginia, Richmond. 


Social Studies 
Wednesday, November 20 


2:00 P. M. to 4:00 P. M.—Hotel John 


Cheme: 


» 


11:00 A. M. to 


1 
A 


l 


Marshall, 
R. E. 


Washington-Byrd Room. 
Swindler, presiding. 
Cooperative Civic Training and 
National Defense. 

Introductory remarks by the Chair- 
man. 

Public Service and Citizenship Train- 
ing Through Cooperation of Vir 
ginia and National Social Agencies 
and Groups. Professor Raymond 
Uhl, Acting Director of the Bureau 
of Public Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and Secretary of the 
Virginia Social Science Association. 


Administration, 


Discussion from the floor. 
Organization of Virginia Council for 
the Social Studies (with assistance 
from the National Council for the 
Social Studies) . 

Business Meeting. 


Friday, November 22 

12:30 P. M.—Hotel 
John Marshall, Marshall Room. 
Some Implications of Social and 
Economic Conditions for the Educa- 
tion of Negroes. Fred M. Alexander 
State Supervisor of Secondary Edu- 
cation and State Supervisor of Negro 
Education. 

An Integrated ‘‘Core Curriculum’”’ 
Unit in the Albemarle Training 
School. R. E. Swindler and teachers 
participating in the project. 

Forum and discussion led by mem- 
bers of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Richmond, and others. 


Vocational Education 
Friday, November 22 


A Luncheon Meeting. 

P. M.—Hotel Jefferson, Jefferson 
Room. Dowell H. Howard, Presi- 
dent, presiding. 

The Part of Education in the De- 
fense Richard W. 
Gregory, Specialist in Part-Time and 


U. S. Office of 


Program. Dr. 


Evening Schools, 
Education 
Business Meeting 





Writing 
Thursday, November 21 
10:00 A. M. to 11:00 A. M.—John 
Marshall Hotel, Byrd Room. 
W.C. Locker, President, presiding. 


1. Report for the year. 


General discussion of developments in 
handwriting—all interested in this subject 
are asked to pose questions and give from 
their experience suggestions that may be 
helpful to those with like problems. It 
will be constructive to have 
everyone present make some contribution, 


especially 


based on his experience or interest. 


Meeting of Retired Teachers 
Friday, November 22 

11:00 A. M. to 12:00 M.—John Mar- 
shall High School, Room 210 


Mrs. J. W. Taliaferro, presiding 
1. Opening exercises 
Prayer. 


Introduction of speaker. 
Address. 


2. Business Session. 


Hon. Hunsdon Cary 


Minutes of last meeting. 
Unfinished business. 

Reports of State groups: 

(a) Norfolk; (b) Danville 

(c) Negro group; (d) Richmond 
Discussion. 

Election of officers. 


ADDITIONAL MEETINGS 


Meeting of Presidents of 
Local Associations 


Thursday, November 21 
9:00 A. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom 
A. L. Thoms, presiding. 


Speech Education 
Thursday, November 21 
9:00 A. M. to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel John 
Marshall, Parlor A. 

Panel Discusion and Forum on the Aims 
and Methods of Speech Training in the 
Primary and Secondary School, under 
the auspices of the Virginia Speech 
Association. 

Chairman, Karl R. Wallace, University of 
Virginia. 

Panel Members: 

Mary W. Dickinson, George Washing- 
ton High School, Alexandria. 

Mary E. Latimer, Mary Baldwin Col 
lege. 

Ann Tennant, Radford State Teachers 
College. 

Merle Ansberry, University of Virginia. 

Anna L. Anderson, Suffolk High 
School 

Jane Stoddard, Supervisor of Training 
for Handicapped Children, State 
Board of Education. 

Alma Salley, Saint Catherine’s School, 
Richmond 





SIRENS RAT ERNE fe 


ite’ 


Lah tera samy 






Paul J. Ritter, Mary Washington Col- 

lege. 

The membership of the panel is in- 
tended to reflect the various aspects of 
speech training: public speaking, debate, 
speech correction, fundamentals of voice 
and pronunciation, phonetics, speech con- 
tests, oral interpretation, and dramatics. 
Each member of the panel will introduce 
briefly the basic questions that help to 
evaluate the functions and the methods 
of his speciality in public school educa- 
tion. It is hoped that most of the dis- 
cussion will be from the floor. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Friday, November 22 

11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Hotel 
Richmond, Ballroom. 
J. A. Rorer, presiding. 

1. The Use of Visual Aids in the Ele- 
mentary School Program. Ruth 
Livermon, Principal, Meadowbrook 
School, Norfolk. 

2. The Audio-Visual Program of the 
State Department of Education. 
W. H. Bowen, Supervisor, Audio- 
Visual Instruction, State 
ment of Education. 

3. The Use of Visual Aids in High 
School Science. Jack Evans, E. C. 
Glass High School, Lynchburg. 

4. The Radio and the Schools. W. R. 
Bishop, Radio Station WRVA. 


5. Business Session. 


Depart- 


Co-Operative Study Group 


A meeting of the representatives from 
Cradock, Radford, and Waynesboro High 
Schools will be held Friday, 11:00 A. M. 
to 12:00 Noon in John Marshall Hotel, 
Parlor C. General Chairman, Nell Wright, 


Supervisor, Waynesboro Schools. 


Virginia Association of School 
Secretaries 


Friday, November 22 


A Luncheon Meeting. 
1:00 P. M. to 4:00 P. M.—Hotel John 
Marshall, Lee Room. 

Mr. Forbes H. Norris, Asistant Super- 
intendent of Public Schools of Richmond, 
will speak to the group. The delegate to 
the National Association of School Secre- 
taries’ meeting held in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, last June, will tell of her interest- 
ing and inspiring trip. Other reports of 
interest will be heard. 


Virginia Council of Administra- 
tive Women in Education 


Wednesday, November 20 
5:30 to 7:45 P. M. Ewart’s Cafeteria, 
Monticello Room. 
Sue Ayres, Program Chairman. 
1. Reception for members and their 
friends. 
2. Brief business session. 


3. Speaker—Dr. E. T. McSwain, De- 
partment of Education, Northwest- 
ern University. 

All administrative women in education 


and their friends are cordially invited to | 


attend the reception and dinner. 


Special Notices 

The business session of the 
Virginia N.E.A. members will be 
a Breakfast Meeting and will be 
held at Ewart’s Cafeteria, Mon- 
ticello Room, Richmond, Friday, 
November 22, at 7:30 A. M. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Governor and Mrs. Price will 
give a reception to the visting 
teachers on Wednesday after- 
noon, November 20, 1940, from 
4:00 to 6:00 P. M. at the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion. 


ENTERTAINMENTS AND 
DINNERS 
Wednesday, November 20 
12:30 P. M.—Luncheon, Department of 
Rural Education, Madison School 

Cafeteria. 

4:00 to 6:00 P. M.—Governor and Mrs. 
Price’s Reception at the Mansion in 
Capitol Square. 

5:30 P. M.—Dinner Meeting, Virginia 
Council of Administrative Women 
in Education, Cafeteria, 
Monticello Room 


Ewart’s 


Thursday, November 21 
1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Modern Lan- 
guage Section, Ewart's Cafeteria. 
6:00 P. M.—Bangquet to Delegate Assem- 
bly, Hotel John Marshall. Admis- 
sion by ticket. 


Friday, November 22 

7:30 A. M.—Breakfast, N.E.A. Members, 
Ewart’s Cafeteria, Monticello Room. 
Price, 50 cents. 

8:00 to 9:00 A. M.—Breakfast, Science 
Section, Ewart’s Cafeteria. 

12:15 P. M.—Luncheon, Mary Washing- 
ton Alumnae Association, Common- 
wealth Club. Price, $1.00. 

12:30 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting, Eng- 
lish Section, Hotel John Marshall, 
Monroe Room, 

12:45 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 
Ewart’s Cafeteria, Monticello Room. 
Price, 50 cents. 

1:00 P. M.—tLuncheon, Farmville State 
Teachers College Alumnae Associa- 
tion, Hotel Richmond. 

1:00 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting, Voca- 
tional Education Section, Jefferson 
Hotel, Jefferson Room. 

1:00 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting, Virginia 
Association of School Secretaries, 
Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room. 

1:30 P. M—Luncheen, Classical Section, 
Hotel John Marshall. 
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You're 
Closest 
to 
BELL & HOWELL 


Motion Picture 


Service! 


125 Visual Education 
Specialists Are Always 
Ready to Help You! 


HEREVER your school is lo- 

cated, chances are you’re closest 
to Bell & Howell service. For B&H 
maintains 125 Visual Education Spe- 
cialists in strategic points throughout 
the nation. When you want help, a 
specialist can be at your door within 
a few hours! 

These 125 men are fully informed 
about motion picture equipment, about 
school films, and about the application 
of motion pictures to teaching needs. 


| Their knowledge and their services are 


yours for the asking. 
And behind these specialists is the 


Bell & Howell Company, supplying a 
| complete school service—(1) the finest 


projectors in such diversity that there’s 
one exactly suited to your require- 


_ments, (2) a constantly growing li- 


brary now numbering more than 1,400 
films, and (3) competent factory serv- 
ice stations in New York, Chicago, 
and Hollywood. 

Should your visual education pro- 
gram be expanded? Let a B&H spe- 
cialist help you. Mail the coupon today 
—no obligation. J. M. Stackhouse, 34 


| Lock Lane, Richmond, Va., Virginia 


Representative. 
Sea eeees MAIL CoupPGNSessoees 
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5 J: M. STACKHOUSE. > 
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| gest Visual Education Specialist help meg 
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PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION 


In 1939, President Healy appointed a 
committee of three to consider proposed 
changes in the Constitution. This com- 
mittee did not meet until September 2, 
1939, and at that time it was decided 
that it would be unwise to attempt a re- 
vision of the Constitution in the short 
time available before the annual Conven- 
tion. Following the 1939 Convention, 
the committee was enlarged to include 
the following members: 


Hugh L. Sulfridge, Chairman, Char- 
lottesville. 

Eleanor Rowlett, Richmond. 

O. G. Caldwell, Pembroke. 

J. J. Williams, Callands. 

Ellen Lash, Portsmouth. 


The enlarged committee held three 
meetings as follows: April 6, 1940, May 
11, 1940, and August 12, 1940. After 
full discussion of all changes proposed, the 
committee decided to limit the revision to 
Article III of the Constitution dealing with 
membership and Article III of the By- 
Laws dealing with local associations and 
voting. The changes proposed are in- 
tended to serve the following purposes: 


1. To broaden the basis for member- 
ship so as to include all who are 
actively engaged in the profession of 
education in Virginia. 

2. To make a distinction between 
eligibility for membership in the 
Association and for eligibility to 
the Preventorium and Catawba. 

3. To provide for student member- 
ships to parallel the organization 
of future teachers* associations by 


the NEA. 


4. To clarify and improve the provi- 
sions in regard to certification of 
delegates and voting. 

The articles affected by the changes are 
given in full below, with the material 
to be omitted in parentheses and the 
material to be added in italics: 


CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE ITI—MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. (Any resident of Virginia 
who is engaged in the work of education 
as teacher, supervisor or administrator 
within the State shall be eligible to active 
or full membership in this Association. ) 

Any person who is actively engaged in 
the work of education in Virginia may 
qualify for active membership in this As 
sociation by the payment of the annual 
membership dues of $1.50 
affiliated local organization or of $2.00 
direct to the State organization. 


through an 


SECTION 2. Life memberships may be 


established under conditions prescribed by 
the Board of Directors. 


SECTION 3. Associate membership may 
be established with all the privileges of 
regular membership except voting and the 
privileges of the Preventorium and 
Catawba. Other conditions may be pre- 
scribed by the Board of Directors. 


SECTION 4 
teacher-training division of a Virginia col- 


Any student enroled in a 


lege may qualify for junior membership 
by payment of annual dues of $1.00. 


SECTION 5. Membership in the Asso- 
ciation shall not constitute eligibility for 
the Preventoritum or the Teachers’ Cottage 
at Catawba unless the member meets such 
other qualifications as may be determined 
by this Assoctation. 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE III—LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
AND VOTING 
SECTION 1. Local associations shall be 


with this Con- 
The organization 


organized in harmony 


stitution and By-Laws. 


of local associations shall be promptly 
reported, on forms to be furnished for 
that purpose, by the local secretaries to 


the general executive secretary. 
SECTION 2. Local associations shall pay 
to the general Association annually a sum 
equal to one dollar and fifty cents per 
active member, each member automatically 
to receive the official organ of the Associa- 
tion, the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION. 


SECTION 3. Local associations shall re- 
mit membership fees to the treasurer of 
the Association who shall keep a proper 
record of the same 

SECTION 4. (Delegates from the local 
associations shall not be entitled to vote at 
the annual meeting of the general Associa- 
tion if the names of the delegates of their 
respective local associations have not been 
reported to the executive secretary and the 
annual dues have not been received by the 
treasurer by 9:00 P. M. on the first day 
of the annual meeting. ) 


SECTION (5) #4. Representation in the 


general Association at its annual meeting 


shall be by 


local 


one representative from each 
association, provided that when the 
active membership of a local association 
exceeds twenty-five it shall be entitled to 
(as many representatives as twenty-five is 
therein contained and one additional repre- 
sentative for any fractional remainder, in 
addition to the president of the local asso 
ciation, who shall be an ex officio delegate, 
and by one superintendent ex officio dele- 
gate for each of the divisions and by one 
trustee from each county and city.) one 
delegate for each twenty-five members or 
In addition to the 
delegate thus selected by local associations, 


major fraction thereof. 
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each county and city school board shall 


have the privilege of selecting one delegate 
from its membership, and the president of 
each local association and the superintend- 
ent of schools from each division shall be 
delegates ex officio, provided that no ex 
officio delegate shall have more than one 
vote. 


SECTION (6) 5. 
ciation shall have 


(a) Each local asso- 
as many votes in the 
general Association as the number of repre- 
sentatives to which it is entitled under the 
By-Laws, Article III, Section 5. However, 
in the discretion of a local association, it 
may cast its entire voting strength through 
a smaller number of representatives than 
it would be entitled to have under the By- 
Laws, Article III 


(b) The delegates shall be accredited 
only if the dues of the Association shall 
have been paid and the list of delegates 
and alternates, together with the number 
of votes to which each is entitled, filed at 
the headquarters’ office prior to the first 
general meeting. 


Section 5. 


(c) During the business session of the 
Association, the duly accredited 
representatives shall occupy seats reserved 
for them. 


(d) Unless a roll call is demanded by 
at least twenty-five persons entitled to vote 


general 


in the general Association, all voting ex- 
cept as herein provided shall be viva voce. 
In case a roll call is regularly demanded 
under this provision, the executive secre- 
shall call the 
ciations, officers and directors to secure a 


tary roll of the local asso- 
complete and accurate record of the votes 
cast for and against. 


(e) In the absence of all duly accredited 
representatives from a local association that 
fact shall be noted in the record, and such 
local association shall have no voice in 
the proceedings 


(f) All 


whether delegates or not shall be entitled 


members of the Association 


to a voice on the floor. 
SECTION (7) 6. 


siring active membership in this organi- 


Eligible persons de- 


zation shall apply to the local association 
most convenient to them; provided, how- 
ever, that eligible persons not located so 
that they with a 
local association may apply directly to the 
Such members shall 
pay an fee of two ($2.00) dol- 
lars and shall receive the VIRGINIA JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION 
card. 


can conveniently unite 
general Association 
annual 


and membership 





CHAS. E. SAVEDGE 
CLEANING WORKS 


Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing and Repairing 

“NONE BETTER” 

Work Especially Solicited 
3106 W. Cary Street 

RICHMOND, VA. 


Your 


Dial 5-3258 
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PIONEERING TEXTBOOKS— 
DESERVING OF YOUR ATTENTION 





sis 2 RRR ns a a ho the 


| High School 


Capen’s ACROSS THE AGES—A bold and complete acceptance of the 
topical treatment: breaking away from the traditional treatment by 
countries, and substituting a presentation of man’s efforts “across the 
ages” to better his condition in the various major fields of human 
activity and endeavor. 


McKnight, Haber and Hatfield’s AGRAMMAR OF LIVING ENGLISH 
—Frankly admits the indispensability of this subject and presents it 
in a way that will satisfy the conservative and the progressive. 


Webster’s STUDENTS DICTIONAR Y—This book is a pioneer in that 
it makes the individual desk dictionary an indispensable tool for the 
pupil. This book has been prepared as much from the pedagogical 

and psychological standpoint as from the lexicographer’s. 


bil fi Meats 


Elementary School 


| Buckley, White & Others’ ROAD TO SAFETY—A practical and in- 
| teresting safety program for the elementary grades. Content which 
affords easy and purposeful practice reading. Selections from the 
best modern writers for children. | 


| Carpenter’s OUR LITTLE NEIGHBORS AT WORK AND PLAY— 
| An introduction to the social studies for third or fourth grade. A 
| new approach and new content focused on American life and ideals. 


Upton’s ADVENTURES IN ARITHMETIC—New arithmetic work- 
books for grades one through eight. They provide a modified grade 
placement of materials and a simplified vocabulary within the 
recognized word lists for the various grades. Their primary aim is 
to develop proper number-concepts from the beginning. Through- 
out the series, the emphasis is upon the social needs of the pupil. 


For further information write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 














How Distant is 


Al? 


“He lives so tar away.” you 
think regretfully, remembering 
a well-loved face, a once dear 
friend. 


But “far away” means less 
than nothing to the Long Dis- 
tance Telephone. Nobody is 
“far away” if there's a tele- 
phone near him. Put in a 
call this very day—to that 
old friend you think lives so 
“far away”. 


Look in your telephone di- 
rectory for rates—or ask “Long 
Distance”. The chances are 
you'll be very much surprised 
to find how low they are. 






The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia 
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An unexcelled combination of 
fashion, fit and comfort .. . 


yours exclusively at Hofheimer’s. 
56th Year 


ofheimer’s 417 E. BROAD 











ATTRACTIVE EXHIBITS 


A Convention Feature 





It is a pleasure to announce that the an- 





nual convention this year will be featured 
by an unusually large and varied number 
These exhibits are 
of great interest and value to those attend- 


of commercial exhibits. 


ing the convention, as well as a source of 





revenue to the Association. 






By visiting the exhibits, teachers and 






administrators can acquaint themselves 







with recent developments in school books, 
It is hoped that 






supplies, and equipment. 






everyone attending the convention will 







take advantage of the opportunity to visit 






the many attractive exhibits which will be 






found in the lobby and in the auditorium 
of the Hotel John Marshall. 


For the convenience of visitors to the 










convention, we are giving below a list of 





exhibitors with the location of the booths 







In the Lobby 
Allyn and Bacon 47 
Baptist Book Store 52 
Baughman Stationery Co 49 and 50 
Brodhead-Garrett Company. .54 and 55 
Doubleday-Doran 
Houghton Mifflin Company 












Company 48 







f 
Johnson Publishing Company l 
3 









Laidlaw Brothers 











Lippincott Company, J. B. 10 
Princeton University Press 53 
Quarrie Corporation, The 51 
Row, Peterson % Company 7 
Russell Reynolds 4,5, and 6 
Smith Company, Turner E 56 





Walter, Helen Siebold 1] 









Booth No. 


American Book Company 33 
>. 26.27, 20 


, 
Typewriter Exchange 





In the Auditorium 





American Seating Co 24, 






American 





39 and 40 










Balfour Company. L. G 32 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, The 34 
Bradley Company, Milton. . ~ 38 
Ditto, Inc 13 
Dolge Company, C. B 19 
Erpi Classroom Films 12 






Flowers School Equipment Company 
41,42, 43, 44, 45, 46 









Ginn and Company 18 
Harter Publishing Company 37 
Heath and Company, D. C 36 
Iroquois Publishing Company 14 














Macmillan Company, The 16 
McCormick-Mathers Company 21 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 35 
McGraw, James 20 

National School Supply Company, 
Inc. The Stage 
Owen Publishing Company, F. A 29 
Phipps & Bird, Inc 15 
Scott, Foresman &% Company 23 
Silver Burdett Company 31 
Southern Desk Company 17 
University of North Carolina Press 30 
: 


Webster Publishing Company 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT MEETINGS 


District B 

Be it resolved by the members of Dis- 
trict B, Virginia Education Association, 
assembled in annual session at Suffolk High 
School, Suffolk, Va., October 11, 1940, 
that: 

1. We re-endorse the Minimum Edu- 
Program of our esteemed State 
Superintendent, Dr. Sidney B. Hall, and 
pledge our individual and collective sup- 


cation 


port in securing its adoption. 

2. We express our gratitude to those 
persons and committees which have striven 
so faithfully to improve the educational 
system of Virginia 
3. We urge greater Federal aid to edu- 
cation without over-centralization of au- 
thority in Washington. 

4. We thank Governor Price for his 
sympathetic interest in and support of 
education. 

5. We commend the fine work of the 
National Education Association and urge 
increased membership by both individuals 
and associations 

6. We 


American ideal of freedom and justice and 


re-dedicate our lives to the 


challenge every teacher, principal, super- 


visor, and superintendent to consider 


whether it not be his or her privilege, 
honor, and duty to re-emphasize the im- 
portance of preserving our democratic form 
of government. 

7. We advocate the simplification and 
stablization of reports required by the 
State Education Departments. 

8. We urge all teachers to exercise their 
rights, privileges, and duty as citizens by 
voting in all elections. 

9. We appreciate the efforts made to- 
ward re-districting the State, and recom- 
mend continuation of study until districts 
may be so arranged that the best interest 
and economy may be assured. 

10. We urge the serious consideration 
of 100 per cent group Health and Acci- 
dent insurance for teachers, and advocate 
that part of the cost be defrayed by the 
school boards 

11. We endorse the NYA-OSY, State 
Apprentice schools and other vocational 
aid, and urge further State and Federal 
efforts in meeting the vocational needs of 
our youth 

12. Since most pupils are graduated too 
young to enter industry, business, or col- 
lege we highly recommend the organiza- 
tion of Virginia schools on the 12-year 
basis instead of the prevailing 11-year 
plan 


12 


13. We commend the fine work of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

14+. We endorse the State Department's 
efforts to foster Visual Education and 
recommend the establishing of a State film 
depository sufficiently large to make pos- 
sible the securing of both feature and edu- 
cational films on a small rental basis. 


15. We express our appreciation to 
those broadcasting stations which have 
made available the American School of 
the Air and other fine educational pro- 
grams, and urge teachers to take more 
advantage of these programs. 

16. We urge school boards to make 
liberal provisions for teachers’ sick leave, 
and recommend that a committee be ap- 
pointed to study the problem and devise 
a plan worthy of state-wide adoption. 

17. We strongly urge the whole- 
hearted, intelligent, and sympathetic co- 
operation of all school people in the De- 
fense Program. 

18. We endorse an active participation 
in local community affairs by a larger 
per cent of teachers. 

19. We commend Mr. Francis S. Chase 
for his continued efforts in improving 
The Virginia Journal of Education. 

20. We express our thanks to the 
Press for the publicity given to this meet- 
ing. 

21. We extend our sincere thanks to 
the city of Suffolk, to her teachers and 
officials who have given us such a kind 
and friendly reception, to the speakers 
who have contributed so much to the 
success of our program, and to all others 
who have contributed to the success of 
this meeting. We shall look forward to 
meeting in Suffolk again. 

G. C. MANN, Chairman 
R H. L. DUFF 
Comer 1 ah. 3, Some 
| W. T. HARRY 


District C 
1. The Three-Point Program. 

We, the members of District C of the 
Virginia Education Association, pledge 
our support to the Association in its en- 
deavor to secure the adoption of the 
Three-Point Program of Education for 
Virginia. 

We, therefore, urge the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association to call upon the State 
of Virginia to put this program into ef- 
fect at the next session of the General 
Assembly. 

We call upon the public to elect to 
the Legislature men Who will support this 
program. 

We commend the executive secretary, 
Mr. Francis S. Chase, and his co-workers 
for their splendid efforts to secure the 
adoption of this program at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature 

We also express our appreciation of the 
splendid and conscientious efforts of Gov- 
ernor Price in behalf of our program. 
2. Our Democratic Way of Life. 


Because of the dangers which are threat- 
ening the democratic way of living we 
urge all schools to place special emphasis 
upon the development of an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the blessings of a 
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SO YOU'RE GOING TO 
BUY A FUR COAT! 


OF ALL THE advice you'll get, 
this is most important: If you 
don’t know furs, know your fur- 
rier; the top quality in an in- 
expensive fur is a better buy than 
the cheaper quality of furs in the 
higher-priced brackets; our repu- 
tation is your guarantee! 


Henry R. Haase 


Franklin Street at 5th 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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We will give our wholehearted 
cooperation in forming, organizing, 
and furthering the CAMERA CLUB 
of your school.—Come in and see us 
when at the Convention or write us 
your problems. 


Mail orders promptly and effi- 
ciently handled. 





216 E.GRACE STREET 














































every minute count. Must 
get home in time to meet 
the children for lunch. 


Lunch hour! Still rushing. 
Children must not be late 
getting back to school. 
Never seems to have 
enough time. 


Oh, for a few minvtes’ 
rest—but there's no stop- 
ping now. Rushing home 
from the club meeting with barely 
enough time left to prepare the 
evening meal. And finally, she is 


STOPPED “y 2 “cag 


Yes, it often occurs. It probably happens to you after rushing through 7 
a long shopping trip, after a fast, tiring drive, many hurried steps in 
the kitchen, or a trying whirl of social activities. But haven't you for- 
gotten Alka-Seltzer? Effective relief from headache and muscular 
fatigue may be yours in just a few minutes, thanks to this sparkling, 
effervescent remedy. It's the analgesic agent in Alka-Seltzer, aided by 
valuable alkalizing buffers, that so quickly offers relief from these all- 
too-common ailments. So just remember—Keep Alka-Seltzer handy 

Keeping a spare package on hand is good insurance, too. 


You'll Geol Better With Alha-Seltzer 


> In *% Trial Package of Alka-Seltzer sent 
425 FREE. Write to Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
| Dept. STM-20, Elkhart, Indiana 








aa Nee Seltzer 

















OUR EXHIBIT IS BOOTH No. 32 


(IN THE AUDITORIUM) 


Class Jewelry and Announcements 


Club Pins, Medals, Cups and Trophies 
Caps and Gowns 


WALTER B. ANDERSON 
L. G. BALFOUR PRODUCTS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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democracy—'‘Life, Liberty, and the Pur- 
suit of Happiness’. 

We approve the plans of Mr. Chase and 
the Board of Directors of the Virginia 
Education Association for holding Re- 
gional Assemblies for officers of local as- 
sociations as a means of developing a state- 
wide program of effective conservation and 
development of human and natural re 
sources and for the strengthening of de 
mocracy. 

We believe in National Defense. We 
believe that by developing and strengthen- 
ing the physical hardihood of our youth 
we are contributing to national defense 
We, therefore, urge that adequate school 
and community programs of physical edu- 
cation be established throughout the State 

We urge the adoption of vocational 
education, training in mechanical and agri 
cultural skills as a contribution to na 
tional defense 
3. Improvement of Instruction 

We endorse the Virginia program for 
the improvement of instruction in our 
schools, and express our appreciation of 
the splendid work of Dr. Sidney B. Hall 

Since the supreme task of the teacher is 
to carry forward the instructional pro 
gram, we urge all teachers to clarify their 
thinking in order to justify their instruc 
tional procedure 
4. Teacher Training 

We recommend that the teacher training 
institutions of Virginia give careful con 
sideration to the selection of prospective 
teachers and that they place more em- 
phasis upon guidance of these teachers 
in the selection of and preparation for 
their Selds of work. 

5. Apprecaition and Thanks 

We wish to express our appreciation of 
the progress which District C has made 
under the efficient leadership of Mr. Forbes 
H. Norris. We wish to thank the planning 
committee and the faculty of Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School and those who as 
sisted in the programs of this meeting for 
their efforts in making this a pleasant and 
profitable occasion. 

MARY HAWKINS 
le C. WILLIAMS 

FRED THOMPSON 
ELEANOR P. ROWLETI 
MERLE DAVIS, Chairman 


Committee 





District G 

1. RESOLVED: That we extend to our 
Executive Secretary, Mr. Francis S. Chase 
our appreciation of the fine leadership that 
he is giving our Association, and we 
pledge to him our support. We also 
recognize the great improvement in the 
October issue of the Virginia Journal of 
Education, and wish to express our ap 
proval of the same. 

2. RESOLVED: That we express our 
thanks and appreciation to the members 
of the General Assembly for the financial 
aid given in recognition of the demands 
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for an expanding educational program in 
the State. We sincerely hope that the next 
Legislature will realize the necessity of 
the completion of the Minimum Program 
as sponsored by the Virginia Education 
Association and by the State Board of 
Education 

3. RESOLVED: That we endorse a re- 
organization of the Three-Point Program 
to the extent that necessary financial aid 
be furnished to the educational system 
of the State of Virginia in order that we 
may have an ever-increasing improvement 
in instruction by: first, improvement in 
the teaching personnel; second, improved 
program in physical education and health; 
third. improved program in industrial arts 
and vocational training; fourth, an in- 
tensified program in civic education. 

4. RESOLVED: That, whereas, there is 
a great need for national leadership in 
education, and in view of the fact the 
N.E.A. has done much to further edu- 
cation, we recommend that each local or- 
ganization make every effort possible to 
secure a one hundred per cent membership 
of its teachers. 

5. RESOLVED 
much emphasis being placed on the im- 
proved instructional program in the State, 
we, the teachers, are obligated to grow 


That, whereas, there is 


professionally. 

6. RESOLVED: That in view of the 
good work that is being done by the 
elementary and secondary classroom teach- 
ers, we recommend that all school divisions 
adopt a single-salary scale. 

RESOLVED: That, whereas, there 
are so many boys and girls who are re- 


turning to high school for postgraduate 
work and so many graduates who are un- 
employed we heartily recommend the 
adoption of a twelve-year school system 
in order that every individual will be bet- 
ter prepared to find and fill his or her 
place in life 

8. RESOLVED: That we recommend to 
the school board of District G, that, in 
view of the fact that teachers must live 
twelve months of the year, the salaries 
be paid on a twelve-month basis. 

9. RESOLVED: That, whereas, the Pre- 
ventorium was organized for a saving to 
the teachers in case of hospitalization, we 
request the local association urge and 
insist that the teachers affiliate themselves 
with the Preventorium. 

10. RESOLVED: 
appreciation to the town of New Market, 
Professor Cameron Wightman, and _ all 
persons connected with the New Market 


That we express our 


schools for their courtesy and hospitality 
in entertaining this meeting. 

11. RESOLVED: That a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the Virginia Journal 
of Education. 

( E. R. RIEDEL, Chairman 
4 M. H. BELL 
| F. B. GLENN 


Committee 
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Booth 





The South's 
Largest Display of 
Films and Audio-Visual Aids 











‘ AIR MAIL SPEED 
y TO MEET YOUR NEED 


“My check for tonsillectomy and illness 
arrived by air mail in 5 days from time 
proof blanks were mailed. The T.C.U. pro- 
tects you on vacation and is a good shelter 
at all times.”—Mrs. Eunice Presley, Dav- 
enport, Va. 


WHAT T.C.U. WILL DO FOR YOU 


Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for ac- 
cidental loss of life ; $333 to 
$3,000 for major accidents 
(loss of sight or limb) ; $50 a 
month when totally dis- 
abled by confining sickness 
or accidental injuries (in- 
cluding automobile) ; $50 a 
month when quarantined 
and salary stopped ; Certain 
Hospital and Operation 
Benefits, Travel Identification Benefits, 
Surgeon’s Bills for Minor Accidents, Op- 
tional Benefits for Certain Complete Frac- 
tures and Dislocations. Policies paying 
larger benefits will be issued you if you 
so desire. 


ALL CHECKS SENT BY FAST AIR MAIL 
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“See What 
| Got for 


Less than a 


Nickel a Day 


y Because I Was Under 
The T.C.U. Umbrella’ 


“It was surely ‘bargain day’ for me when 
I sent my application to T.C.U. for 10- 
way protection. Even then I didn’t realize 
how thankful I would be that I selected 
an organization which gives such broad 
protection. I don’t have to go to the 
Hospital to be entitled to benefits and 
even when I’m quarantined and lose my 
pay, the T.C.U. Check is hurried to me.” 
Teachers!—There is so much more to 
T.C.U. Protection than we can tell you 
here. We urge you to mail the coupon 
below and get all the facts. Find out what 
it means to be “Under the T.C.U. Um- 
brella.” Read what other teachers say 
about T.C.U. fairness and promptness— 
and what it has meant in time of trouble 
to have “all checks sent by fastest air 
mail.” Send the coupon today—no agent 
will call. 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
3524 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
-“““FREE INFORMATION COUPON~ ~~" 


To the T.C.U. 3524 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

I am a white teacher, interested in knowing 
more about T.C.U. Protective Benefits. Send 
me, without obligation, the whole story. 
Name-__-- — aati 


Address - . plitideiileegpaii 
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VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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INCREASED USE AND DECREASED COST 


THE REDUCTION in electric cost to residential customers of the 
Virginia Electric and Power Company during the past ten years is 
convincingly told in this chart showing (on right) the steady de- 
crease in the average rate per kwhr since 1930. The left hand side 
of the chart showing INCREASED USAGE by residential customers, 
which is always an important element in enabling the company to 
make rate reductions from time to time. 


During the ten year period 1930-1939 the average ANNUAL USE of 
electricity by Vepco residential customers has increased from 519 to 
1165 kilowatt hours, an increase of 125%. The corresponding in- 
crease in NATIONAL average has been from 547 to 897 kwhrs, an 
increase of 64%. The average RATE per kwhr paid by Vepco resi- 
dential customers has decreased from 7.1¢ to 3.6¢, or 49%, while 
the national average has decreased from 6¢ to 4¢, or 33%. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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The Unselfishness of Some People 


old 24, 
though full of tragedy, has opened 


An July 
1940 
up to me a world that | didn’t know ex- 
Yes, I 


rbout unselfishness which has awakened in 


experience a year 


sted have made a real discovery 
me an urgent desire to tell the whole story 
n the hope that the unselfishness of some 
people may be followed where there hap- 
pens to fall by the wayside some poor, un- 

rtunate soul like myself 

Having undergone a major operation on 
24, 1939, I 
expecting to be at my post of duty 


uly returned home in due 
time 
n the classroom when school opened in 
On August 15, I suddenly 


swallow 


Septem ber 


paralyzed and could not 


became 


even a drop of water. After months of 


kindly care. I was up on my feet again, 


swallowing and enjoying many things. 


Perhaps one of the things which has 


1 


helped me most was unselfish attitude 


the 


f my fellow workers at school. One day 
vhen I felt a very great desire to get out 
f my sick room what should suddenly 


uppear at my door but two angel faces who 


had brought a rolling chair, purchased by 


my friends at school. In a few minutes 


my nurse had me out on the porch, where 
the world looked beautiful, and from that 


lay to this. I’ve been on the road to re 
very 
Well 
much [| dreaded the thought of not 
check 


twenty 


October rolled around, and just 


NOW 


getting the which had been my 


privilege for one years, nobody 


knows. In a few days the door bell rang, 


ind 
om. She had in her hand a little brown 


another angel face soon entered my 


und bag which contained bills and change 
Well, 
Believe it or not, this same 


ym my friends at school I was 


ch after all 
ten times, or in other 


hing happened 


ords, every time the teachers received their 


hecks 


ne over 


During the school year they gave 
I have 
wondered at the self-denial that had 


one hundred dollars, and 
tten 
be practicd in order for such unselfish- 


Besides this 


many school friends gave me gifts 


ness to be accomplished 
oney 
Christmas and Easter as well as before 
dates 


nd after those 


Perhaps the greatest of these surprises 


as the last one. I was invited to school 

lunch several times after I became 
trong enough to get into a car, and an 
invitation came the last week of school. 


[he principal sent a car for me, and when 
the 


minutes 


reached there, I was ushered into 


1al teachers’ meeting. In a few 


ne of the teachers came in and presented 


ne with a small flower pot filled with 
and into which were stuck some yellow 
laisies. A verse of poetry accompanied 


the flowers. Here it is— 


Under the sod God puts His gift 
Of nourishment for each flower part. 


Under this earth we've put our gift 
Of tribute to your undaunted heart.”’ 


| 





was 


Upon 
aroused, 


reading it my curiosity 
and I had a desire to take 
the daisies and empty the sand from the 
pot, so I did it and found in the bottom 
What a 
I'll never forget the thrill 


out 


some bills and change. heavenly 
surprise! 

All of this unselfishness on the part of 
my former workers at school has helped 
come back to a 
normalcy. 


me to great degree of 


Perhaps I'll never be able to 


resume my work in a classroom, but my 


life is spared to those who need me even 
The 


if I am helpless in many respects 





workers at 


fellow 
‘that 


unselfishness of my 
school has 


crammed with heaven.” 


taught me eafth's 


—An Invalid Classroom Teacher 


in Virginia. 


———————— 
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Publicity Director 

The new session finds several changes 
among the elementary principals of Fair 
fax County. Foremost among these is 
that brought about by the resignation of 
Mrs. Elsie Davis Bosley, elementary super 
visor for the past ten years, who has done 


Opposite John Marshall Hotel 


in outstanding piece of work in our 
county. James E. Bauserman, principal of 
the Fairfax Elementary School, succeeds 


EXCELLENT FOOD her. The Elementary Principals’ Associa 
REASONABLE PRICES tion heartily endorses this selection as one 


which recognizes one of our number as 
next in line. Mr. Bauserman has been ac 
tive in the work of the county education 
issOciation, is past president of the Dis 
trict H Elementary Principals’ Association 


“We like School Teachers” 


and completes his term as state president of 


Other Ewart Locations elementary principals this November. We 
WASHINGTON, D. C. feel he can continue to be of valuable as 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. sistance to the elementary principals in his 


new field. 








“2 - Lawrence D. Bowers, of the Vienna 
























School, has been transferred to Fairfax 
and Mrs. Mildred Leigh succeeds Mr 

— FIREPROOF — Bowers. Harry McCary goes from Center 
ville to Forestville in place of E. P. Orr 
who has accepted a position in Arlington 

CAPITOL County. Mrs. C. E. Miley, Jr., takes 
over the work at Centerville. At Clifton 
Miss Virginia Harris follows Harry P 

HOTEL Long, who enters upon the new year as 
principal at Franconia. Miss Nellie Nevitt 
RICHMOND, VA. former head of the Franconia school, re 


tired at the end of last session after forty 


xX years as teacher in our county. We 
Single Room, ier Resend. : 


$1.50 to $2.50 per day. 


regret the loss of Miss Nevitt from our 
principals’ group as she stood for high 


Add $1.00 for each additional ideals and a conscientious devotion to her 
person. school and her profession The president 

f the Fairfax County Elementary Princi- 

Let good food build your health. pals’ Association, Miss Ethel Sims of 
Baileys, has her work well outlined for 

Come to the Capitol Hotel the coming year. Following the decision 
Cafeteria. f the principals at the Farmville confer 


ence to stress community relations, audio 


THOMAS GRESHAM, Pres. visual aids, and democracy during 1940 
W. E. HOCKETT, Treas. 1941. she has appointed committees to 


lead discussions and plan activities along 















































Specially. arranged Displays of 
fine Jewelry for your inspection 


SCHWARZSCHILD BROTHERS 


BROAD STREET AT SECOND RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
‘‘Richmond’s Leading Jewelers”’ 
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Elementary Principals’ Notes 
MRS. JOSEPHINE N. HOWDERSHELL 


these lines. The committee on community 
relations will have charge of the first meet- 


ing this fall ashe a te 


Has your principals’ association made 
definite plans for its year's work? Let us 
have news items from your group or 
from your district principals’ meetings. 
We want to let others know what is going 
on among the elementary principals of our 
State. Have your secretary or reporter 
send news to Mrs. J. N. Howdershell, 
State Publicity Chairman, Route 3, Alex- 
andria, Virginia 


District H 

The Executive Committee of District H 
Elementary Principals’ Association met on 
May 25 in the Fairfax Elementary School, 
with the president, Mrs. J. N. Howder- 
shell of Annandale, presiding. Plans for 
the meeting to be held in October were 
tentatively made with the following to act 
as program committee: Miss Mildred E 
Steed, Alexandria, chairman; Mrs. How- 
dershell; Miss Lean Carey, Patrick Henry, 
Arlington County. A committee, consist- 
ing of Mrs. Pauline Gorham, Alexandria 
James E. Bauserman, Fairfax, Mrs. How- 
dershell, was asked to confer with the 
District H officers regarding time and place 
for the fall meeting. The suggestion made 
at the mid-winter meeting of the associa- 
tion that a news letter be started was acted 
upon favorably and Mrs. Gorham, Mr. 
H. R. Richardson, Alexandria, and Mrs 
Ossie Tipton, of Manassas, were asked to 
take charge of this important work 


District F 

At the District F meeting, held in Cov 
ington, Virginia, April 27, the following 
program was given in the Elementary 
Principals’ Section: 

1. Current Promotion Policies. Omer 
Carmichael, Superintendent of Pub 
lic Schools, Lynchburg, Va. 

2. Public Relations Through Elemen 
tary Schools. Mrs. R. F. Morgan, 
Principal, Forest, - Virginia. 

3. Visual Education in the Elementary 
School. J. M. Stackhouse, Repre 
sentative of Erpi Film Service, Lake 
Junaluska, N. C. 

+. Improving Teachers in Service. 
Helen D. Urquhart, Thomas C. 
Miller School, Lynchburg, Va. 

Chere was a good attendance and every- 

one thoroughly enjoyed the valuable in- 
formation received. The following list of 
officers was elected for next year: 
President—Paul G. Hook, Clifton 
Forge. 
Vice president—Mr. Buckland, Cov- 
ington. 
Secretary-——Catherine P. Watts, Lynch 
burg 
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Glances at New Books 


Professional Books 


RUTH 
Macmillan 


Puptl Personnel and Guidance. 
STRANG. New York: 
Co., 1940. Pp. viii+356. 

One of the best books in the field of 
personnel work and guidance in the ele- 
mentary and in the secondary schools, pre- 
pared for teachers, administrators, and for 
students in education. The child’s develop- 
ment is made the basis of this study, his 
needs, changes in physical environment, in 
policies, and in methods of instruction 
which may be beneficial in promoting de- 
sirable development. 

The book also emphasizes the “im 
portance of preparing administrators and 
teachers to guide, as well as to instruct 
children’’. The entire treatment is prac- 
tical, clear, and offers many suggestions for 
improving the the 
child. 


welfare of growing 


Mental Hygiene. J. D. M. GRIFFIN, S. R. 
LAYCOCK, and W. LINE. New York: 
American Book Co., 1940. Pp. xi+ 
291 

Another volume of the American Psy- 
this Manual for teachers is 
produced under the general editorship of 

Henry E. Garrett. Recognizing the close 

relationship between mental hygiene and 

education, have ap- 
proached this subject from the angles of 


hology Series 


three Canadians 
psychiatry, psychology, and education with 
the aim of helping the child realize the 
most from his educational experiences so 
that he may enjoy his leisure and social 
living. 

References listed as to the education and 
mental hygiene of children with physical 
disabilities, poor undesirable 
and about all the problems 
dealt with in the work are carefully pre- 


adjustment, 
environment 


pared and most complete. 


For High School Classrooms 


Challenges to American Youth. JOSEPH 
IL ARNOLD. Evanston, Ill.: Row, 
Peterson, and Co., 1940. Pp. 696. 


$1.80 

A fine course for a senior high school 
in present and future problems in Ameri- 
an democracy from a realistic viewpoint. 
Problems are dealt with as Challenges. 
twenty-eight in all, which are grouped into 
Personal, Institu- 
tional, Economic, Political, and Social. 

At the end of each Challenge are sug- 


gested activities and lists of timely books 


five major divisions: 


and general supplementary materials. 


Working With Words and Ideas. ROY I. 
JOHNSON, MABEL A. BESSEY, and 
MONICA D. RYAN. Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1940. Pp. 413. $1.48. 

A full year’s work in English for the 
upper years of high school. This book 


seeks to relate English to the problems of 
living—to the student's everyday experi- 
ence, to reading, to vocational choices, and 
to the problems of self-development. 

The problems are presented in the form 
of simple, direct discussion followed by 
concrete and challenging exercises to im- 
prove the student’s ability in writing, 
speaking, reading, and listening. Literary 
appreciation is stressed as well as word- 
study and grammar. 


For Elementary Classrooms 


People and Places. ERNEST HORN, MAUDE 
MCBROOM, and RUTH H. BISHOP. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1940. Pp. 
270. $.84. 

Book III of the Progress in Reading 
Series, this reader begins the child’s con- 
centrated training in the four basic reading 
abilities: Location, Comprehension, Or- 
ganization, and Remembrance. Many of 
the stories are new. The content and ex- 
ercises are carefully planned to correlate 
reading with other subjects in the grade. 
Attractively illustrated 


Atlantic Clipper. ELLEN K. DONOHUE. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
1940. Pp. 65. $.50. Paper edition. 

An attractive supplementary reader for 
the early grades about Bill who after ex 
citing preparations flies with his family to 

France on their vacation 


The New Basic Readers: Curriculum 
Foundation Series. WILLIAM §S 
GRAY, MAY HILL~L ARBUTHNOT 


DOROTHY BARUCH, LILLIAN GRAY, 
MARION MONROE, and ELIZABETH 
MONTGOMERY. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1940. 

A revision of the Elson-Gray Basic 
Readers which brings the series in line 
with modern methods and progressive 
thought. The material is almost entirely 
new as is the make-up of each book 
Stories are short and lively while the vo 
cabulary load is light and carefully con- 
trolled, with excellent Each 
book carries numerous four-color illustra- 
tions. The new basic readers are practical 


repetition. 


and are scientifically planned to promote 


easy, gradual progress in reading in the 
primary program. 
Before We Read. Pp. 48. $.32. A 
Reading Readiness Book. 
New Basic Pre-Primer Program: 
We Look and See. Pp. 48. $.24. 


We Work and Play. Pp. 64. $.24. 

We Come and Go. Pp. 72. $.28. 

Fun With Dick and Jane. Primer. Pp 
160. $.64. 

Our New Friends. 
192. $.76. 

Think And-Do Books for the New 

Basic Readers. (1) for the Pre-Primer 


Book One. Pp. 
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Program, (2) for the Primer, (3) for 
Book One. Pp. 70 each. $.28 each. 

These work-books for this series con- 
centrate on broadening the child's under- 
standing of the words learned in the 
readers. 


Singing Wheels. MABEL O°’DONNELL 
Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson, and 
Co., 1940. Pp. 384. $1.08. 

A new Alice and Jerry Book for the 
fourth grade, in the Reading Foundation 
Series. Living in a pioneer town can be 
very exciting, as Tom Hastings found out 
when he moved to Hastings Mills. Life is 
filled with a host of new experiences for 
Tom, beginning with the stage coach trip 
to join his family in the west. Beautifully 
illustrated. 







“T. P. U. 
paid for 


iaala 
Ei erything 





“The extra money I received from 
T.P.U. certainly came as a pleasant 
surprise. They paid me before, during, 
and after hospitalization. My doctor’s 
bill, hospital room, medicine—in fact 
all my expenses—were covered by my 
T.P.U. checks. And those liberal pay- 
ments provided a regular income the 
whole time I was unable to teach. No 
wonder I wouldn’t be without T.P.U. 
protection when it costs only a few 
cents a day.” 

Join the 27,000 teachers who are 
members of T.P.U. to protect their 
income in case of sickness, accident 
and quarantine. Mail coupon. 
RETIRED TEACHERS—If you are 
interested in becoming a T.P.U. repre- 
sentative in your city write for infor- 
mation. 


Teachers Protective [nion 


T. P. U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 





I am interested in knowing more about 
T.P.U. and the extra hospitalization 
benefits of the Peerless Certificate. am 

(1 


a 


Address 
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Is Your Face Red? RUTH MILLET and 
MARGARET STEPHENSON. Bloom 
ington, Ill.: McKnight and McKnight, 
1940. Pp. 16. $.35. 

Jack and Jill the twins have red faces 
when their manners are not what they 
should be. For the very young, the book 





CHARLES HAASE 
& SONS 


Established 1857 


FURRIERS 


For latest styles in beautiful 
FUR JACKETS 
FUR SCARFS 
FUR COATS 


We will be pleased to show you 


our furs on a visit to our store. 


406 East Grace Street, 
RICHMOND, VA. 








is altogether in large, attractive illustra 
tions of the right and wrong ways of 


doing things 


i/1 Aboard. ARTHUR I. GATES and MARY 
M. BARLETT. New York: Mac 
millan, 1940. Pp. 48. 

A clever pictorial book to develop read 
ing readiness by emphasizing such inter 
ests and skills as interpreting various ar 
rangements of pictures; telling and in 
terpreting stories; learning word meaning 
and learning to listen and to follow di 


rections 


American History, Complete Edition 
GERTRUDE VAN DUYN SOUTH 
WORTH and JOHN VAN DUYN 
SOUTHWORTH. New York: Iroquois 
Publishing Co., 1940. Pp. vii+507 


An upper-elementary American History 
text which presents the history of this 
country from the discovery of America to 
the present day. The treatment is topical 
being organized around ten major units 
The book is divided into two main classi 
fications: Part I covers the period from 
the Discovery of America to the close of 
the Civil War; Part II from the Recon 
struction days to the latest outstanding 
events of the Roosevelt Administration 
This text is well written and stimulating 


Crabtree-Canfield Basic Readers. New 
York: The University Publishing 
Co., 1940 


A new set of five attractive readers for 
the Junior-Primary grades. Each is care- 
fully graded and profusely illustrated. 
Workbooks and Teacher's Manuals accom- 


pany these books 


Tell Me A Story. DOROTHY CANFIELD. 
Pp. 64. $1.50 


This is a Readiness Story Book and 
consists of nine delightful stories to tell 
in the kindergarten and first grade. Miss 
Canfield has written a short and a long 
version of each story. Very small chil- 
dren will be fascinated by these new and 
appealing tales 


These four books are written by Eu- 
nice K. Crabtree, LuVerne Crabtree 
Walker, and Dorothy Canfield: 


My First Book, A Readiness Picture 
Book. Pp. 128. $.36. 


Runaway Toys, Pre-Primer. Pp. 64. 
$.28 

To School and Home Again, Primer 
Poe. 128. $.72. 


In the City and on the Farm, First 
Grade. Pp. 128. $.72 





other correlated art Designs. 





I 


Irrespective of the grade you teach, you will find in 
the Creative Art book for that grade the most helpful 
group of projects and lessons you have ever used. 

Every phase of art work is covered. Every lesson 
offers the pupil method and inspiration for self-expression 
in seasonal problems and general projects— 

Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal Drawing, 
Constructing, Designing, Crayon, Paint, Spatter 
Work, all types of Borders, 
Modeling, Stenciling, Landscape Drawing, and 


re) 
wr: i) 
TRANSPARENCIES T) 





CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


—supplemented by reproductions of famous Master- 
pieces in true facsimile colors with picture study outline— 

—a Teacher's Manual explains in detail every step 
of the work for each problem. 

Examination will convince you that the Creative Art 
book for your grade is the most efficient helpmate in 
art teaching available. Order a copy today—with Teach- 
er’s Manual—and bring new zest to this year’s art work. 

Sample book and Teacher’s Manual (State grade) 


Lettering, Clay 


A set of eight books and eight manuals, postpaid $3.60 


A new series of 
Books for Art 
Instruction— 

Eight Books and 

Teacher's 


Manuals for 
Grades | to VIII 


BY LOUISE D. TESSIN 


50c postpaid 
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Genesis of the VEA 


Editor, 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Dear Sir: 

Would you please publish in your 
JOURNAL the following account of the 
Genesis’ of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation? I say ‘‘Genesis’’, because the 
‘Education Association”’ is the successor 
of the ‘Virginia Teachers Association’’, 
which was (is) the chronological, his- 
torical, legitimate, de facto successor of 
the ‘Virginia Teachers League’’, organized 
in 1898, at Mt. Jackson, as verified by 
the following copy of the original docu- 
ment giving ‘‘birth’’ to this last named 
organization: The ‘‘Call’’ reading as 
follows: 

‘Realizing the disadvantages with which 
all of us as teachers must contend, and be- 
lieving that nothing can or will be ac- 
complished to advance our interests and 
elevate our profession until teachers them- 
selves shall act aggressively, we, the under- 
signed, respectfully invite the hearty co- 
operation of our fellow teachers in an 
effort to remedy the evils of which we 
complain; and to this end we hereby issue 
this call for a meeting of the teachers of 
Shenandoah and all other counties repre- 
sented who may wish to come into the 
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proposed movement for better teachers, 
more successful work and better schools, 
to meet in the hall of the public school 
building at Mt. Jackson on Tuesday at 
3 o'clock, July 26, 1898, that ways and 
means may be devised for the accomplish- 
ment of the above object’’. 

(Signed) J. Luther Kibler, John L. 
Schaeffer, A. S. Will, W. E. MclInturff, 
A. Dodson, W. W. Peters, J. D. Golla- 
day, L. H. Orndorff, William Grim, Guy 
S. Brill, Samuel Hounshell, P. H. Wis- 
man, R. L. Lambert, George R. Rhinehart, 
George W. Clem, J. Milton Zirkle, H. G. 
Swartz, J. L. Will, J. T. Spitler, C. M. 
Dodson, T. A. Bowman, R. W. Robey, 
S. S. Dellinger, H. F. Boyer, J. H. Rit- 
enour, J. W. Rudisill, John L. Zirkle, 
B. F. Grandstaff, Eugene H. Munch, Oscar 
Miller, T. L. Funkhouser, Milton Miller, 
Fenton Miller, J. H. Keller, L. L. Lonas, 
C. W. Locker, T. A. Neff, F. M. Fravel. 
Charles S. Kerlin, W. F. Mcllwee. 

Thirty-four counties were represented 
in the preliminary committee named at 
the meeting following the above ‘“‘call’’, 
which provided for a plan of organization, 
a draft of a constitution which was written 
by the undersigned; C. W. Hepner was 
secretary of the Committee on organiza- 
tion, and made its report. The result was 
the organization of the Virginia Co- 
Operative Teachers League, with Dudley 
R. Cowles, of James City County and 
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Hampton, president, followed by Willis 
A. Jenkins, then by R. C. Stearnes, the 
latter calling the League meeting at Bed- 
ford City, where the League was prac- 
tically ‘‘disowned’’ and a so-called ‘‘origi- 
nal’’ Teachers Association revived as the 
regular organization, for the new set-up at 
Bedford City called itself the “First An- 
nual Meeting’’ of the Association! The 
previous existence of the “‘League’’ didn't 
matter at all, although it was the League 
that caused the ‘‘dry bones’ of the old 
defunct Association to revive and claim 
prerogatory rights as the ‘“‘only and origi- 
nal’’. These facts have been long over- 
looked, for some reason or other. 

I am giving your readers this informa- 
tion because the rank and file of our teach- 
ers have come into the work long since the 
‘Genesis’ of 1898 gave a new impetus to 
teacher movements in the State. The Mt. 
Jackson meetings in July-August were 
prompted by a remark made in the class 
on Pedagogy by a professor from Rich- 
mond College: “If you teachers want to 
better your condition, you must organize’. 
I then at once drew up the “‘Call’’ as given 
above, and as result—after forty-two years 
the ‘Virginia Education Association” 
meets in Richmond in November, 1940. 

Respectfully Submitted, 
J. LUTHER KIBLER 
Richmond, Virginia, 
September 3, 1940. 
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Assortment of 12 most attractive subjects 
All beautiful French folders 


12 COMIC CARDS AND ENVELOPES 50c 
EACH CARRIES A NEW THOUGHT 


Order your supply now and 


Williams Printing Company 
11-13-15 N. 14th Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


laugh! [ 


order today 


eMail your , 


CARDS AND ENVELOPES 
YOUR NAME IMPRINTED 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 


] Please send me 50 cards and envelopes with 


ig: 


é 
« 


$4.00 


3 
« 


Richmond, Virginia 


é 
« 


name imprinted as follows: $1.00 by 
POO eck intentdnn . 
] 12 eomice cards and env. (without name) 50c 


PIOOM: 


Name - 
Address — : pune = 
Order larger quantities at these rates if you wish. we 
Cash with order will bring cards postpaid; otherwise C.O.D. 
we 
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Recent Outstanding Children’s Books 


NANCY HOYLE, Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries, State Board of Education 


Grades 1-3 


Counting the Days. JAME@ S. TIPPETT 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Tyler Wol 
cott. New York: Harper, 1940 
$.60*. 

Another tiny book of charming poems 
about things important to little folk by 
the author of 1 Go A-Traveling and othe: 
popular books for first and second graders 
Contents arranged in three groups: ‘My 
Friends and I’’, ‘‘I Like Christmas’. 


and 

‘In My Garden’’. 
Horton Hatches the Egg. DR. SEUSS 
(Author-Illustrator). New York: 


Random House, 1940. $1.20* 

Horton is a good-natured elephant who 
agrees to set on the nest of Mayzie, a lazy 
bird who wants a vacation. When the 
eggs are hatched many months later, faith 
ful Horton and Mayzie are both surprised 
to see an elephant-bird emerge. Highly en 
tertaining picture book by the ‘‘American 
Master of Logical Nonsense’. Text is 
unrhymed verse in large type. 


Pinky Finds A Home. 
NELSON 


MARGARET W 
Pictures by Anne Heyne 


man. New York: 
1940. $1.40*. 

A plush rabbit, cast on the dump heap, 
finds a new life in the companionship of a 
wooden terrier and a toy hound, and the 
three toys find happiness in building a 
A small book which 
will appeal to readers who still think of 
toys in human terms 


Grades 4-7 
Akka, Dwarf of Syracuse. AGNES CARR 
VAUGHAN. New York: Longmans 
1940. $1.60*. 
In the year 300 B. C. Doris and Dorian 


adventuresome 


Holiday House, 


home on the desert. 


nine-year-old twins of 
Syracuse, stow away on a ship bound for 
Egypt. On the same vessel is Akka, a 
dwarf, whose one desire is to attain the 
stature of a normal man and who thinks 
the twins can help him achieve his ambi 
tion. An exciting mystery against a back 
ground of ancient Sicilian and Egyptian 
life. Grades 5-8. 


John Henry Davis 
thor-Illustrator) 
1940 $.80* 


MUNRO LEAF (Au- 
New York: Stokes 


After thinking long and hard about 
whether a boy has to “‘act tough’’ to be 
big and strong, John Henry Davis comes 
to the conclusion that ‘‘this being tough is 
only another way of being awfully dumb 
and cheating yourself out of a lot of fun.”’ 
Brief text in large type with Munro Leaf's 


inimitable humorous illustrations. Grades 
3-5, 
Tim. Dog of the Mountains. MARGARET 


S. JOHNSON and HELEN LOSSING 
JOHNSON (Author-Illustrators) . 

New York: Harcourt, 1940. $1.40*. 
Another of the Johnson’s superb dog 
stories, this time about an Afghan hound 
transplated to America who saves his mas 
ter’s life. Large type. All of these writers’ 
dog stories interest slow readers of junior 
high school age, as well as the fourth and 
fifth graders for whom they are written 


High School 


Building America: Illustrated Studies of 
Modern Problems: V. 5. New York 
Americana Corp., 1940. $2.95*. 

Includes: Our Latin American Neigh 

Advertising 


bors: Community Planning 











WASHINGTON BUILDING 


: 
Progressive Virginia Teachers’ Organizations | 


| Accomack Fauquier Mecklenburg 

Alexandria Floyd Montgomery 
Arlington Grayson Nansemond 
Augusta Harrisonburg Newport News 
Bath Highland Norfolk 

Brunswick Hopewell Northampton 
Buckingham Isle of Wight Northumberland 
Buena Vista King George Orange 
Caroline King and Queen Page 
Culpeper Lancaster Petersburg 
Danville Loudoun Prince William 
Dinwiddie Louisa Pulaski 
Elizabeth City Lunenburg Radford 
Essex Lynchburg Richmond 
Fairfax Martinsville Rappahannock 


| The Progressive Virginia Teachers’ organizations listed above have realized the advan- 
| tages of Buying as a Group. They have taken advantage of the Special Rates and Liberal 
| Protection offered by Group Insurance; they have made available to their members a plan which 
| eliminates the usual financial worry accompanying sickness or accident disability. 

If $100.00 a month would be of assistance to you when you become disabled, don’t you feel 
that it is worth an investment of 1 Cent to mail us a postcard requesting information? We 
stand ready to serve the teachers of Virginia. 


| WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eastern Division—Group Division 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Richmond Co. 
Rockingham 
Rockbridge 
Smyth 
Southampton 
Spotsylvania 
Stafford 
Suffolk 

Surry 

Tunstall District 
Warren 
Washington Co. 
Waynesboro 
Westmoreland 
Wythe 












Arts and the American Craftsmen; Can 
America Stay Neutral; Railroads; Finding 
your Job: Politics. 


: Walking on Gold. PHYLLIS CRAWFORD. 
a Pictures by Russell Sherman. New 
York: Messner, 1940. $1.60*. 


This Randolph-Macon graduate’s Hello, 
The Boat won the Julia Ellsworth Ford 
Foundation award in 1938 for that tale 
»f a trip down the Ohio from Pittsburgh 
to Cincinnati in 1817 in a floating store. 
In this she relates the experiences of a 
group of California-bound gold seekers 
who leave Arkansas in 1849. A lively 
story of hardship and courage centering 
around the twelve year old orphan lad, 
Peck. 


The Year of Jubilo. RUTH SAWYER. Il- 
lustrated by Edward Shenton. New 
York: Viking, 1940. $1.60* 


Here is the Lucinda of Roller Skates 
(1937 Newbery Medal winner), a girl 
of fifteen ‘‘almost grown-up’. Her father 
has died and left Lucinda, her mother, and 
three brothers almost penniless. How they 
work out their problems during a winter 
spent in a Maine summer cottage is likely 
to interest readers of junior high school 


age 
*Net delivered price in Virginia. 


Growing Healthfully 


This is the title of the new teaching unit 
recently published by the National Tuber- 
ulosis Association. For several years past 
the Association has been offering to the 
schools health teaching units whose themes 
have been suggested by the Christmas Seal 
jesigns. The unit this year is written by 
Dr. Mabel E. Rugen, Associate Professor 
of Physical Education at the University of 
Michigan, and Health Coordinator at Uni- 
ersity High School, and may be used by 
eachers of all grades. It presents basic facts 
yn growth, includes topics for class discus- 
sion, and suggests a variety of pupil activi- 
ties on the various age levels. The material 
s graded for early elementary grades, upper 
lementary grades, junior high, and senior 
high, making it very easy for any teacher 

handle 

Dr. N. P. Neilson, of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, 
nd Recreation, in commenting on the unit, 

tes, ‘In the concept for a general health 
program it is good to see growth related to 

social adjustment, and skill as well 
» height and weight.”’ 

Copies of Growing Healthfully are 
available on request to the Virginia Tuber- 
ulosis Association, 504 Atlantic Life 
Building, Richmond, Virginia, or any of 


ts county or city branches. 
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Bell Decorating & Costume Company | 


Helen H. Bellenot, Mgr. 


DECORATIONS FOR CONVENTIONS 
| DANCES—CELEBRATIONS 


Costumes For All Occasions 
Wigs And Make-Up Materials 
Booth Equipment For Exhibits—Floats Built—Party Favors— 


Noise Makers—Novelty Hats—Joker Novelties—Flags of 
All Description 





825 East Broad Street Richmond, Va. 
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value appreciation! 
By the thousands, teachers from coast-to-coast have joined 
our association...a smart move, which makes it possible 


for each teacher to apply for the advantages of low cost 
Group Insurance. 


Yours... the mass buying power of thousands! Bringing 
you, individually, what we believe to be the most liberal, 
completely satisfactory protection at the lowest cost consistent 
with its vital safety, generous benefits. 








Compare with any insurance you know; use 
COUPON for complete information. No obli- 
gation. No cost. No agent will call. 


More than $8,000,000.00 paid out in claims. 
Our insurance is underwritten by two of nation’s 
finest companies: assets over $169,000,000.00. 





Age limit is 
60 yrs. for 
new members 












yume = CLIP AND MAIL 
F.P.E.A. Without 


P.O. Box 2451 —J 
Denver, Colorado 





obligation, mail membership 
information for study at my convenience. 
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JOIN US; HEL? EXTEND THE MERIT SYSTEM THROUGHOUT ALL GOVERNMENTAL SERVICES. 
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FOR DUPLICATING FORMS 


we offer an unusual group of papers for 
Mimeographing, Letter Press Printing, and Lithographing 


within the price range for all purposes — 


WESTVACO BOND WESTVACO MIMEOGRAPH 


White and colors White, only 


HAMMERMILL BOND HAMMERMILL MIMEOGRAPH 


White and colors White and colors 


STRATHMORE BOND HAMMERMILL DUPLICATOR 


CERTIFICATE BOND) SIGNAGRAPH MIMEOGRAPH 


These papers are scientifically made for use on Duplicating machines. 


For Printing and Lithographing, they are also unexcelled. 
Samples upon request. 


We specialize in Toilet Paper and Paper Towels for Schools. 


RICHMOND PAPER COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1871 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
‘phone 3-5378 
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ADVERTISERS IN THIS SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ON AUDIO-VISUAL 
ISSUE EDUCATION 





For the fourth consecutive year, the conference and to participate in the discus- 
Southern Conference on Audio-Visual sions and clinics, and the largest attendance 

> . . ° 
Page Education will hold its regular annual and the most profitable conference of the 


Richmond Advertisers 


Affiliated Greyhound Lines, Inc. . 49 meeting at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta, _ entire series are assured. 

American Seating Company 3rd cover Thursday, Friday and Saturday, Novem- Requests for copies of the program 

L. G. Balfour Company 84 ber 14, 15 and 16. and for any other information about the 

Bell Decorating Company . A number of outstanding and successful Southern Conference on Audio-Visual 

Berry-Burk & Company 51 leaders and workers in audio-visual educa- Education, should be addressed to the 

Capitol Hotel, Inc 88 tion from every section of the country Conference office at 223 Walton Street, 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 82 have accepted invitations to address the N. W., Atlanta. Georgia i 
Ewart’s Cafeteria 88 


Flowers School Equipment Co..4th cover | ~ — 





Greentree’s 95 
Charles Haase 6 Son 90 | 
Henry R. Haase, Inc 83 | 


Hofheimer’s ; 82 * 
Johnson Publishing Company 96 W O D “ B B mm 
' 49 [ | 4 


The Kaufman Store 


Miller & Rhoads, Inc 52 ing 

Richmond Camera Shop 83 | For Indoor Culture 

Richmond Hotels, Inc 50 | 

Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 94 i 

Charles E. Savedge Cleaning Works 80 Giant White Narcissus Yellow Calla Lilies 
Schwarzschild Bros 88 + Paper White Narcissus Easter Lilies 

Sears, Roebuck %& Company 87 Risi S N ‘ Puri F ’ 
lhalhimer Brothers 2nd cover ising Sun Narcissus urity Freesias 
Virginia Electric &% Power Company. 86 Giant Hybrid Amaryllis Golden Daffodil Freesia 
Virginia Engraving Company 87 White Calla Lilies Buttercup Oxalis 
Williams Printing Company 91 ? 


Tr. W. Wood & Sons 95 


bulbs free upon request. 


Other Advertisers 


American Book Company 8] VOOD 


Bell % Howell 79 vaties edies vies valet ey eden a 


Milton Bradley Company 90 Richmond. 
Federal Postal Employees Association 93 


pe aha 
Catalog giving description and culture of many varieties of 






Ginn and Company 54 The oldest and largest seed house in the south. | 
D. C. Heath %& Company 96 
Miles Laboratories 84 | 





National Association of Chewing Gum 


Manufacturers . 54 : a * 


National School Supply Company 85 


























Teachers Casualty Underwriters 85 
Teachers Protective Union 89 il (AN, 5 
Vick Chemical Company ra 3 





Washington National Insurance Co.. 92 cn 


. . 
SPELLING BEES Right Fashions 
Spelling bees are again being sponsored " ‘ ‘ 
by the G. & C. Merriam Company, pub- \W th YOU d 
ieee of the Steckinne: Webaiee Dicttonar- | | N mM | N 


ies in Springfield, Massachusetts. The G. 
6 C. Merriam Company offers to co-operate 

. . : > d ) 
with teachers in arranging and sponsoring eNMen’s ee W Co «= 1a Boys 
spelling bees to the winners of which they . 
will award medals as first, second, and 


third prizes 


’ 
Teachers who are interested in holding GREENTREE S 


spelling bees are asked to write directly to 
the G. & C. Merriam Company, Spring BROAD AT SEVENTH RICHMOND 
held, Massachusetts, for further informa- 
tion 
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Your High School Sociology Choice is Important 
GA VIANS 
SOCIETY FACES THE FUTURE 


A sociology designed to help the student to manage his own social relationships, to 
achieve a better adjustment at home, at school, and in the community. Effectively 
combining psychology and sociology, the presentation rests on a firm basis of useful 
information and concrete illustrations. Illustrated. (In Heath’s Correlated Social 
Studies. ) 


GA VIAN, GRAY, and GROVESS 
OUR CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER, Revised 


A sociology with a problems approach. The first five units give an understanding of 
the forces that mold human nature and practice in the scientific method of thinking. 
The following units give a frank, critical, up-to-the-minute presentation of the major 
problems of modern American life, with the objective of fostering tolerance, courage, 
respect for human nature, and a keen interest in people. I[/lustrated. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York 


















































Readiness ~ Understanding ~ Mastery 


NUMBER READINESS 


An arithmetic series by Campbell-Wren-Osburn that develops number 
meanings and skills essential for business and social living 


This new series provides a definite “Readiness Program” for number relationships. It de- 
velops meaningful number facts, concepts, principles, and processes—also the ability to do 
quantitative thinking as well as skill in the fundamental processes. It makes arithmetic a 
vital and intimate part of the experiences of children. Simple vocabulary — clear readable 


type—attractive informational illustrations. Grades 3-7. Release date, November 1, 1940. 


On display at the Johnson Booth, Virginia Education 
Association Convention at Richmond, November 19-22 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY Richmond 
























fora MODERN CLASSROOM 


Pe ag Kequivement? We invite you to visit 
our display booths 





at the 








JOHN MARSHALL HOTEL 





AUDITORIUM | 











American Universal Table and American Envoy Posture Chairs 


during the 






















t Educators of every school of thought agree that 

: complete equipment for an activity program in 

Fi modern classrooms includes: ‘ 7 | A CON on 

: 1. Movable and adjustable seating units for iene . VENTION 

: every pupil. 

q 2. Asupplementary ‘room project or library 

J table with several light chairs. 

é 3. Areserve of steel folding chairs for visitors, « . ~ 
3 . 

& groups and gatherings. , verything for Better Schools 


American Seating Company's completeline of desks, 
tables, chairs and folding chairs is unequalled for 


these requirements. Descriptive literature on request. 


| 
Library Equipment and Supplies 
Art Materials and Seatwork 


Maps, Globes and Charts 


Stage Curtains and Scenery 


Window Shades 
Dictionaries and Stands 


Health Scales 


GRAND "gated MICHIGAN Portable and Folding Bleachers 





Laboratory Supplies 





Write for New 1940-41 Catalog 


Ample stock maintained in Richmond and Roanoke 


Eastern Virginia: Western Virginia: 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY JOHN H. PENCE 
OF VIRGINIA, INC. Box 863 





109 N. Eighth St., Richmond, Va. Church St., Roanoke, Va. 
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cordially invites you to 
attend a display of modern 
school furniture and supplies 
‘Booths 41 to 46 


Auditorium 


Thanksgiving Week Jobn Marshall Hotel 











Was 


IRWIN SEATING COMPANY 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DU PONT COMPANY—SHADE DIVISION 
A. J. NYSTROM & COMPANY 
BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY 


We maintain large stocks of furniture and supplies in 


Richmond for immediate shipment 


FLOWERS 
327 W. MAIN ST SCHOOL RICHMOND, VA 
: - EQUIPMENT hen 
COMPANY 


A Virginia Company—Servinge Virginia Schools 
& & & 
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